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THE COINS OF HAR§A 

( From the casts kindly supplied by Mr. Prayag Dayal, , 
Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow) 



No. I 


Obverse, 

Head of king to /. ; crescent with 
knobs at crown of head. 

To left of head : 

‘Sa’ and date i ? 

cf. JRASy 1906, p. 846, No. I 


Reverse. 

Peacock standing facing with 
head to wings and tail outspread. 
Head of peacock to L 
Legend : 

. . ni-r ava-ni-pa-ti-Sri-sa-la. 



No. 2 


As on No 
crown. 

‘Sa* and date 6 ? 
JRASy ibief., No. 2. 


Obverse, 

I. Crescent nearer 


Reverse, 

As on No. I. Parts of full legend 
which is : 

Jl-vi-ta-va-ni-r ava-ni-pa-ti-sri 
sa-la-da-tya-di-vam ja-ya-ii. ■ 




No. :5 

Obverse, Reverse. 

As on No. I. Cresrent crown As on No. i. 
ol Im ikI. Dale illcgililr. I frad of peacock to left. 

JHAS^ iptib, Id. No. <). l-iCgend : 

Vi-ji-tii-vani-r ha-r-.^a ? 
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PREFACE 


Thebe are very few among the Rulers of India 
whose history is so rich in both contents and materials 
as the liistory of Harsa. ‘ When all sources are utilized/ 
as observed by the late Dr. Vincent A. Smith, ‘our 
knowledge of the events of the reign of Harsa far 
surpasses in precision that which we possess respect- 
ing any other early Indian king, except Chandragupta 
Maurya, and A4oka. Indeed, the historical material 
is so abundant that it would be easy to write a large 
volume devoted solely to his reign.’ 

.His early life and career form the .subjoct-nuitier 
of the Har^a-charita of Biina, a writer uf great repute 
in the history of classical Sanskrit, who wrote on 
Harsa as his court poet from his personal and intimate 
knowledge of his life and rule, aud has given to 
Sanskrit literature one of its very few biogi’aphical 
works. Thus in Bana Harsa found his Boswell; 
blit, thoujjli the historical value of the work as a 
whole is somewhat vitiated by its occasional outbui'sts 
of hero-worship and flights of fancy, to which a poet 
lam*catc’8 panegyric on his royal patron naturally 
lends itself, the line between fact and fiction 'is easily 
di.scernible, and the kernel cf truth separated from its 
envelope of emhellisliments and exaggerations. And 
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on the facts that are thus extracted, or narrated as 
such, Sana’s accuracy is surprisin^^Iy established by 
several s]^ific ami sijrnificant confinuatious from other 
sources, all of which have been pointed out in the text. 
Moreover, it is to his poetical j,dfts that we owe some 
very real and valuable history in the graphic pictures 
they call up of the life of those days at different levels, 
in its different aspects and phases — the simple life of 
the lowly in the village, the busy and strenuous life 
of the camp, the high life of luxury and conventions 
at the court and the palace, or the ascetic and austere 
life at the hermitage. These descriptions of the 
manners, customs, and habits of the people of all 
ranks, and of the conditions of education and learning, 
culture and religion, of the times are not the least 
important and interesting part of history, for they 
enable us to realize the civilization of the age. What 
we thus lack of political history is amply com- 
pensated by what we get of social history in the 
ffarfa-cAarita. 

The India of Har&A is also described by another eye- 
witness, the famous Chinese pilgrim, Tuan Chwang, 
to whose account, which reads like a Gazetteer in the 
scope of its inquiry and its wealth of details, th<t 
history of ancient India perhaps owes more than to 
any other individual source for the reconstruction of 
some of its lost chapters. To add to these two unique 
sources, the reliable records of first-hand observation, 
we have several inscriptions of Har^ himself, e few 
of his great contemporary, Pnlakesin II of the Deccan, 
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and the larger body of inscriptiona of the Gupta and 
later kings of northern India, which together throw 
considerable light on the history of Harsa, especially 
on the interesting but imperfectly explored topic of 
the administrative system developed in that glorious 
age for the successful governance of extensive empires. 

I am grateful to the Calcutta University for kindly 
asking me to deliver a Course of Readership Lectures 
embodied in this volume. My Lectures to my own 
post-graduate students at the Lucknow University 
have also expedited the preparation of the work. 

The system of transliteration adopted here will be 
apparent from the following examples : Kpi^na, Lich- 
chhavi, and Vamiia. 

Radhakuhuo Mookerji. 

The Umiybbirt, 

Luckxow, 

September 1935. 
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CHAPTER I 


Early Life and Accession 

Har§a ^ is one of the few examples in our ancient 
annals of a king who by his conquests made himself 
a king of kings and achieved the political unification 
of a large part of India as its paramount sovereign. 
The principal source of his history is the Har^- 
cJiarita, the Life of Har^, by B&na, one of the Court 
poets of the Emperor Harsa. This indigenous literary 
evidence is copiously supplemented and corroborated 
by the evidence of the famous Chinese traveller, 
Yuan Chwang, who has recorded his first-hand 
observations of what ho saw of the emperor’s life 
and work. 

There are also three known inscriptions of Har^ 
which supply some very valuable information : these 
are the Soupat Copper Seal (No. 52 in Fleet’s Gtipta 
Inscriptmis), the Banskhera plate of year 22 of 

’ Somotimcs culled Sri Harfa without muoh justification. The 
Sri was not a part of hia name ; otherwise We should have the 
form iri 6 rl Ilarfa which occurs nowhere. In the Kau^hom 
grant of Vikrsmfiditya Y, he is called Jlarfo-mahdnfipa [lA, xtI, aa], 
while BAna’s work is called simply Uar$a-tkarita [Fleet, Qupta 
Jmeripthmi, p. 2o^, n. 3]. Somo inscriptions call him Harfo-deva 
[f. g. the Naus&ri grant and the Aphsad Stone Inscription (Id, 
xiii, 73, 79)], a name also occurring in the Harfa^eharUa. 
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Harna era, i. o., of about A. D. 628, and the Modhuban 
plate of year 25 or A. u. 631. But the information 
derivable from these inscriptions directly beariiijj on 
Harw is importantly supplemented by the entire 
bofly of the inscriptions of the a^c beoinnin<; with 
those of the imperial (Juptas, especially on the 
interestinpj subject of the administrative system of 
the times. 

The foumlerof the house was Puspnbhuti, a devoted 
worshipper of Siva, who camo. under the influence of 
a noted Saiva saint of tlie Deccan, Bhairavach&rya 
by name. Once the hinj' is said to have followed his 
^uru to a cremation ground for purposes of Tantrika 
worship and won from his deity the boon that he 
would be ‘the founder of a mi«^hty line of kings’ 
[ 7 f( 7 . * 109-27]. 

The Madhuban Plate Inscription gives the names 
of the immediate ancestors of Har.y. as follows : 

Naravardhana w. VajrinidcvT 

I 

Bajyavardhana I m. Apsarotlevi 
Adityavaixlhana m. Mahasenaguptadevi 

I 

Frabhakaravardhana m. Yasomati {daughter of 
(Maharajadhiraja) Emperor YaAxlhar> 

man V’ikrainaditya 
of Malava). 


^ Til© translation of Um^t-ekarifa by Cowoll and Thoina.s has 
boon mainly iweii for tlio citations from Kfina. 
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In the account of B&na, Harm's father, Frabh&kara- 
vardhana, beginning as a petty chief of a 'district 
called Sthfi^vi^vara in the land of Sdkan^ha’, very 
nearly attains the position of an emperor by sub- 
Juing or overawing a number of countries and peoples 
all over northern India. He became 'a lion to the 
Hv,7\a deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indixa 
land, a troubler of the sleep of Oujarat, a bilious 
plague to ’that scent-elephant the lord of Qdndlidra, 
a looter to the lawlessness of the Lata, an axe to the 
creeper of Malwa’a glory’ \HG. 133]. 'Levelling on 
every side hills and hollows, clumps and forests, trees 
and grass, thickets and ant-hills, mountains and caves, 
the broad paths of his armies seeir.ed to portion out 
the earth for the support of his dependants ' 

Thus he became ‘ famed far and wide under a second 
name, Prat&pai$ila In the inscriptions also he is 
described as ' one. whose fame spread beyond the four 
seas, and to whom submitted the other kings in power 
or love’ [Madhuban Plate] and is given the title of 
' Mah&r&jadhiraja Paramabhattaraka ’, whereas his 
father Adityavardhana, and grandfather Rajya- 
vardhana I, are simply called Maharajas. 

J^bout the year A.n. 590,* Queen Ya 4 ovati or 
Ya^omatl (according to the Sonpat Seal Inscription) 
gave birth to Harsa ' in the month Jyaistha, on the 
twelfth day of the dark fortnight, the Pleiads being 
in the ascendant, just after the twilight time The 
birth of the prince was announced to the king by 

^ See Note B to Ch. II, showing how lyuse dates are arrived at» 
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Suyatra, the daughter of the queen’s nurse. When 
Prince Itajyavardlmna wa.s nearly six years old, hi.s 
si.ster Rajya^ri was born, about the j’ear A. D. 593. 
At that time Har.^a was old enough only ‘ to maiuage 
five or six paces with the support of his uui*se's 
fingers and ‘ tiny teeth were beginning to adorn his 
mouth’, as B&im informs us (115, 116), so that he 
could not be more than two years old at the most. 
As the royal children began to grow up, their 
maternal uncle. Queen Ya.sovati’s brother,* deputed 
his son Bhandi to serve the j’oung princes. Later 
on, the king appointed as their companions the two 
sons of the Malwa^ king, who wei'e also their uncles 
[Note A, Ch. II], viz. Kumaragupta and Madhava- 
gupta [ 7 /C. 134]. This probably show.s that the 
Malwa king was subordinate to him. 

Not many details are given of the education of the 
princes.^ They grew up ‘ adamantine in the hardness 
of. their frames ’, ' borne on horses and well-propor- 
tioned like Aruna and Garuda ’, with their hands daily 
begrimed with the marks of sword-play, while their 

* Emperor ^Il&ditya of Mulam, son of YiiiSodliArmun Vikrainft- 
ditys; as explained in Note A, Cb. II, he deputed his son to the 
Court of Thanesar under terms of a treaty forcod on liim by 
Ills defeat by King PrabliAknra. This evoiit took place about 

■a.d. 593. 

* i. e. Eastern Muhvn ns distinguished from Mulavn proper nitdor 
Emperor Yaiiodharmaii (a. n. 533-83), and his son and successor, 
^iladitya (a. o. 583-93; a.d. 604-6), as explained in Nolo A, 
Ch. II. 

* Bitna furnUlies the information, hanlly noticed, that Ilarsa 
luid a third brother named Krispa (59), while he also credits llarfa 
himself with a .son (loi). 
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recreation time was marked by the deep twanj; of 
their bows (151). 

Their sister Rfijya^ri ‘gradually grew up in daily 
increasing familiarity with friends expert in song, 
dance, &c., and with all accomplishments ’ (i 56). ‘ In 

a comparatively limited period she came to maturity ’ 
and was given away in mai'riage to Prince Graha- 
varman, son of King Avantivarman of the ro3'al house 
of the Mukharas^ (*56), with due pomp and cere- 
mony: ‘even kings girt up their loins, and busied 
themselves in carrying out decorative work act as 
tasks by their sovereign while ‘ from the farthest 
orient came the queens of all the feudatories 

After some time, his old enemies, the Hunas,® again 
began to create trouble, but the king was too oKl to 
take action himself. So he summoned to his presence 
his eldest son, Rfijyavardhana, ‘ whose age now fitted 
him for wearing armour, and, ns a lion dispatches his 

^ The Hai'Ahft Inscription [Ep, Jnd. xiv, p, no] conneefa iliis 
dynasty with tho Solar race anil mentions as its founder Kin;/ 
Asvapati of the Madras, the father of SiiU Savitri of tlio 
bhdrata. Tiio nniiquity of tho family is historically deinonstratod 
by the fact that on a clay soal discovorod at Gayil appears in tho 
Mauiynn Brahmi characters the legond = Maukhnreli 

[Elect, Qnpia I n script wn% p. 14]. The term 3ftfkhara is cited in tho 
Kdsikd as an example of GoirCicayava^ i. e. insi'mitlcnnt gotra'*, 
kulas, or families, from which the formation Mankhnryd is donM-d 
under Paniui, iv. i, 79. 

® Tho Aphsad Inscription of Ad ityasena refers to the Mbukhnurv 
of Kanmij being also troubled by, and chastisin;u% tho Ilunai. Tbn ^ 
bjch the kingdoms of Kanauj and Thanc.sar mn^t l ave fm u iin*U:il 
as allies A.L;,a*n:vt their con)mo'\ crcrny, the Ifuri: . Tmp o* 
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whelp against the deer, placed him at the head of an 
immense force and sent him attended by ancient 
advisers and devoted feudatories towards the north 
to attack the Hunas’ (i66). Har^, then too young 
to be associated with this commission, would not, 
however, be left behind, but followed his brother with 
a cavalry force. While his elder brother was hunting 
out the enemy in the hills, Harsa engaged himself in 
hunting down ‘ the lions, ^arabhas, tigers, and boars ’ 
plentiful in the forests at the foot of the hills. * His 
bow drawn to the ear, he emitted a rain of shining 
shafts which in a comparatively few days left the 
forests empty of wild creatures' (167). 

While the two brothers were thus engaged, the 
messenger Kurahgaka came from the capital 10 Harw 
with a letter conveying news of his father’s serious 
illness, ‘ a violent fever Instantly Harsa rode away 
back to the capital and did not take any food for 
three days until he found himself at his father’s 
bedside. Among the physicians in attendance on the 
king are mentioned Surana (171), and Bas&yana who 
had mastered the Ayurveda in all its eight divisions 
(177), while, passing on through the third court of the 

* It ia intonating to noto that tlie Chineao tnveller, I-taiag, 
who visited India shortly after Yuan Chwang, also mentions the 
eight divisions of the Ayurvoda of the times whioh iks describes as 
treating respectivoly of (i^ sores, inward and outward ; (a) diseases 
above tlie nock, and (3) below the nsek, f.«., bodiiy diseases; 
(4) demoniac diseases duo to attack of evil spiiitH ; (5) antidotes to 
poisons ; (6) diseases of tlie childnn from the embryo stage to the 
sixteenth year ; (,7) the means of lengthening lile ; and the 
metliods of invigorating the lege and body. 
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palace, the prince perceived the smell oC boiling oil, 
butter, and decoctions used in preparing medicines 
for the sick king. On arrival at the palace, Har^ 
dispatched express couriers and swift camel-riders 
one after another fur fetching his elder brother, but 
in the meanwhile King Prabhskaravardhana died. 
His parting words to Prince Har^ were: ‘Succeed 
to this world ; appropriate my treasury ; make prize 
.of the feudatory kings ; support thfe burden of 
royalty ; protect the people ; guard well your depen- 
dants; practise yourself in arms; annihilate your 
foes’^ (188). A monument in briek was set up on 
the scptflchml pile of the dead king, while Har.^ 
‘with longing heart awaited, his brother’s advent’ 

(195)- 

Pajyavardhana at last returns, with ‘long white 
bandages lound about arrow wounds I'cceived in 
battle while con(|uering the Hfinas' (197), and was 
so much affected by his father’s death that he resolved 
to renounce the world and turn an ascetic, leaving 
the throne to his younger brother. But Haim was 
too noble-hearted to accept this position, and force<l 
the throne on his brother by his compelling arguments 
and attitude. 

But the throne did not mean any peace to either 
of the ill-fated brothers. Suddenly, a djstinguishcil 

' It is not clenr tJieso words indicate the king's pre- 
ference of for thcf throne in NuperHesAion of the claims of 

his eldest son who was away. Such nominations by kings of their 
successors wore not, however, iiniiHual in those days, as shown in 
some ofthi* Quptn inscriptions cited below. 
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servant of Princess R&jyai^ri,’ Sainv&dakn by name, 
brought to the new king the tidings of a grave 
calamity ; * On the very day on which tJie king’s deatli 
was rumoured, His Majesty Qrahavarman was by the 
wicke<l lord of Malwa * cut off fixuii the living along 
with his noble deeds. R&Jyai^i’l also, the princess, has 
been confined like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron 
fettci*s kiasing her feet, and cast into prison at Kanya- 
kubja.^ There is moreover a report that the villain, 
deeming the army leaderless, purposes to invade and 
seize this country as well. Such are my tidings : the 
matter is now in the king’s hands’ (204). At this 
news, Rajyavardhana’s grief yielded to a more violent 
paasion, and, in a paroxysm of wrath, he burst out: 

' i. «. Slladitya, with whom was also associated Devagupta, 
king of eastern Mnlwn (mentioned in the Madhuban Plate Inscrip* 
tioii). See Note A, Ch. IT. 

* From thissentciico has been inferred tlio fact tliat tlie Maukhnri 
kingdom was Kanauj. I'here is also another passage in the Harsa- 
charila (354) describing Kanauj as being a Maukhari city whicii 
had been seized by the Qupta king of Malwa [Quptan&mn&chn 
gfihlte Ku^asthale (i. e., Kanauj)] before Riijyairl was imprisoned 
there. It is, however, possible, and there aro some who take this 
view, that Kanauj, whore BSjya^irl was kept in prison by tlic Malwa 
king, was a p.<irt of Ms dominion. That the Maukluaris were 
rulers of Kanauj is also supposed from the fact that their inscrip- 
tions were all found far away from Kanauj, in Magadha (Bihar 
Province). Against l.l»is, however, is to be considered the pro- 
venance of their coins witich were all found associated with the 
coins of Slikditya (Harm) and Prktiipa^lla (Prubhftkara) in a place 
near Kanauj — the Fyzabad district. Dr. Mark Collins (in his 
Qeographicol Data 0 / Baghitramia and DaiakumAracharita) suggests the 
compromise that, while Avantivarman and Qrahavarman were 
kings of Kanauj, the original Maukhnri kingdom was probably 
Aftga. 
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‘ Malwas to maltreat the race of PuRpabhuti ! — this is 
the hind clutching the lion’s mane, the frog slapping 
the cobra, the calf taking the tiger captive!’ and 
delivered the following instruction to Han^: ‘Let 
all the kings and elephants stay with you. Only 
Bhan^i ^ here must follow me with some ten thousand 
horse’. So saying, he ordered the marching drum 
instantly to sound. But Har^, not less excited over 
the incident, could not easily reconcile himself to 
his brother's order to remain behind, and earnestly 
entreated his brother to revoke it. He pleaded that 
he need not stay for the sake of keeping control over 
the feudatories, who were all ‘ secured by the bonds of 
his virtues and argued : ‘ If you think it inopportune 
that two should go, gratify me with the commission 
In the end, he sank kis head to the ground and fell 
at his brother’s feet, till he was upraised and consoled 
by his biother, saying: ' A concourse of lions in the 

^ We thus find Bhandi going to fight against his father. But 
tills circumstance would not appear to be very strange in view of 
the estrangement that had inevitably grown up between father 
and son during a long period of separation. Wo must recall that 
Bhandi was sent away by. his father to a foreign court in A.n. 593^ 
when Le was a boy of ot^ly eight years of age| and was treated 
th^ by King PrabhAkara as a Uhird son* 117X And by fats 
own sons as < a fourth brother ’ It is not surprising that 

this affection under which Bhandi 'was being brought up in a 
foreign court for about twelve years overcame that for his natural 
father ! 

We may also note in this connexion that Bhandi is also 
mentioned by Tuan Chwang as one of the leading figures of 
Harsa’s court under the name Bdn/. Tliis^ is one of those vital 
confirmations which have established the historicity of BAna’s 
narrative. 
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matter of a clecr is too clo«>va«ling. Be i>lease«l to 
stay Thus kept back, Haim ‘ could scarcely make 
the time pass, alone as he was like a wild elephant 
strayed from the herd * (ao4-8). 

Very soon it was Harsa’s turn to be confronted 
single-handed by a more serious calamity. One day, 
when in the audience chamber, he noticed Kuntala, 
a chief officer of cavalry, and a favourite of his 
brother, entering in haste with a dejected company, 
to deliver to him the heart-rending news that ‘his 
brother, though he had routed the Malwa army with 
ridiculous ease, had been allured to confidence by 
false civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and 
then, weaponless, confiding, and alone, dispatched in 
Ids own quarters’ (208). The king of Gauda’ was, 
according to the evi<lence of Yuan Chwang, ' f^aAlfika, 
the wicked king of Karnasuvarna in East India, 
a persecutor of Buddhism ’ [Watters’ translation, 
i. 343], who uprooted the Bodhi tree [Life, p. 171]. 
The inscription gives the following account of the 
incident: ‘He in battle curbed Devagupta and all 

* According one MS. of tlie l^r'i llami-chariln, he is called 
'Knrendi’Sgupta [see Ep. but,, vol. i, p. 70]. but according to the com- 
mentator on the liar fa- charUa he is named dai^ithka [see Bombay 
edition. 189a, p. 195]. The translators of the Harfa-chariUi very 
ingeniously find in the word lSa<ui'ika-mtnclalam a veiled allusion 
to King ^^&Aka. Tiiis Sa^ftiikn is identified with the Sa^AkarAja 
of a copper-plate inscription of the Gupta-samvat 300 (i.e, a. n. 
619-30) who in that case must thus have reigned at least thirteen 
years after the murder of Rajyavardhana and the accession of 
Harsa [see Ep. ImK, vol. vi, p. 143]. Harsa 'might then have 
shown a Buddhist’s forgiveness to his biotln-r’s murderer or was 
not able to bring him to book. See Note C, Cliap. II. 
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the other kin^s togotlicr an<l tiprw)te(l his n(ivei*saries ; 
then he, through his trust in promises {aatydMiro- 
dhena), lost his life in the enemy’s quarters.’ It 
thus admirably couhriiis the account of B&na. Tlie 
commentator on Uarm-chatuta has stated that i^aiahka 
threw R&jya off his guard by his offer to marry his 
daughter to him as a token of his submission and 
friendship. But perhaps the I’eal motive of the 
murder was inspired by the Machiavellian political 
maxim that ‘if a frontier country has a virtuous 
ruler, this is the unhappiness of the inotlier kingdom ! ’ 
[Beal, i. aio].* 

At this point in the life of Harsa, Yuan Chwang 
interposes some interesting facts not fully mentioned 
by Bana. According to the Chinese pilgrim, when 
the throne of Kamiuj fell vacant on the death of 
King liujyavardhana, ‘ the state-snien of Kanauj, on 
the advice of their leading man Bani, invited Har^- 
vardhana, the younger brother of the murdered king, 
to become their sovereign. The prince motlestly made 
excuses, and seemed unwilling to comply with their 
request’, until his hesitation was removed by the 


' In the GatfdanljamaWf Mr. A. K. Maitru mokes the noyel 
suggestion that Hfijya died in on open conflict with lie 

cites passages from the Harsu-charitu (cited here also) to show that 
after his easy defeat of the Malwa king, Rajya put Bhan^i in 
charge of the spoils of tho victory, and himself proceeded to 
Kanauj with a reduced force, only to find himself overwhelmed 
by the much superior force with which the Malwa king's ally, 
f^a^fthka, had come all tlie way from his kingdom in Bengal to 
help him in the conquest of Kanauj. Thus Kiijya had to surrender 
to Sai&ilko, who did not consider it prudent to spare his life. 
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Jjodhiflattva Avalokitcsvnra, who ‘ promisc<l liiin secret 
help, but warned him not to occupy the actual throne 
and not to use the title MahaiSja. Thereupon Harsa- 
vardhana became king of Kanauj with the title 
Rajaputra and the style ^iladitya’ [iWd.]. In the 
Hurm-charita, however, which gives a somewhat 
different^ version of this episode, the Bodhisattva 
is replaced by ‘the goddess of Royal Prosperity who 
took him in her arms and, seizing him by all the 
royal marks on all his limbs, forced liini, however 
reluctant, to mount the throne — and this though he 

’ According to Bfina, it was rather the old Commander-in-chief, 
Siiiihanfida, than Bhandi who was concerned with Harsa’s acces- 
sion to the throne. Tlie latter was away from ilie capital when 
RAjyavardhana died, for lie had accompanied him in his campaign 
against Malwa from which he returns victorious only to meet 
Harsa on the way among the Vindhyas whei*e he was wandering 
in search of liis sister. On the whole, as we shall see, Bann, as 
an liistorian, is sometimes more reliable than the Chinese pilgrim. 

It may also be further noted that %vhilo Yuan Chwang mentions 
the hesitation of Harsa to occupy the vacant throne, Buna knows 
of no such hesitation. C. V. Vaidya [Mediaeval Hindu India^ vol. i, 
p. 7] thinks that here also Buna is right, and that the hesitation 
referred to was in respect of the throne of Kanauj, and of 
Thanesar with which it is confused by the Chinese traveller. The 
widowed Princess Eajyais'ri was the lawful heir to tho throne of 
Kanauj on the demise, without leaving any male issue, of her 
husband Grahavarraan. Thus Harsa could not possibly agree to 
misappropriate and * occupy the throne of Kanauj but preferred 
rather to rule ‘ in conjunction with his widowed sister’, as stated 
in the Chinese work cited below. Thus there seems to have been 
an amalgamation of the two kingdoms of Kanauj and Thanesar 
under Ilarfi, who now treated Kanauj as his head-quarters more 
than any other place in his empire. It may further be supposed 
that there was a combination of the military forces of the two 
kingdouH. which naturally hedped llarsa in his JHyvIJaya. 
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had taken a vow of austerity and did not swerve from 
his vow’ (79). We have no, means of ascertaining 
what this vow of austerity exactly was. Watters 
takes it to mean that Har^ ‘ in' the early part of 
his life had joined the Buddhist church and perhaps 
taken the vows of a bhik.su, or at least of a lay 
member of the Communion But, according to Bans, 
Harw became an adherent of Buddhism only after 
Ibhe completion of his extensive conquests (288). As 
regards the suggestion that he did not occupy the 
actual throne, we may consider the statement con- 
tained in the Chinese work Ftnuj-chih that he 
administered the government in conjunction with 
his widowed sister [Watters, i. 345]. 



CHAPTER 11 

Cajipaigns, Conquests, and SuzERAiNjy 

A double task now confronted the youthful king : 
the recovery’ of his sister and the punishment of his 
brother’s niurderera. The news of this double calamity 
upset Harsa so much that ‘ like Janamejaya he became 
intent on burning all sovereigns’ (309), while the 
Senapati, Simhanfida, a friend of his father, added 
fuel to his fire by saying; ‘Think not of the Gauda 
king alone: so deal that for the futui’c no other 
follow Jiis example and egged him on by calling up 
the example of Para 4 u>Kama, Avho, to avenge his 
father’s death, ‘ one and twenty times cut down and 
eradicated the united power of the Ki^tiiya race ’ 
(215). Harsa responds to this call of his old com- 
mander-in-chief with equal enthusiasm : ‘ By the dust 
of my honoured lord’s feet I swear that, unless, in 
a limited number of days I clear this earth of Qaudas, 
and make it resound with fetters on the feet of all 
kings who are incited to insolence by the elasticity of 
th^ir bows, then will 1 hurl my sinful self, like a moth, 
into an oil-fed flame’ (218). So saying ‘he gave 
instructions to Avauti, the supreme minister of war 
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and peace* that a pi'oclamatiou shoukl be engraved 
to the following effect: ‘Let all kings prepare their 
hands to give tribute, or grasp swords ; to seize the 
realms of space, or chowries; 'et thorn bend their 
heads, or their bows, grace their ears with my com- 
mands, or their bowstrings, crown their heads with 
the dust of my feet, or with helmets 

Then the emperor summoned to his presence- 
Skandagupta,^ the commandant of his whole elephant 
troop, and asked him to call in the elephant herds out 
at pa.iture (222), ‘commanding his march for a 
world-wide conquest’ (aij). In obeying his master’s 
orders, Skaudagupta, like the Sen&pati, did not forgo 
his right to admonish the youthful king. Said 
he ; ‘ Loyal devotion requires of me a few words. . . . 
Tbe story of His Majesty Rajyavardhana has given 
you some inkling into tbe despicable characters of 
vile men. Thus do national types vary, like the 
dress, features, food, and pursuits of countries, vil- 
lage by village, town by town, district by district, 
continent by continent, and clime by clime; Dis- 
miss, therefore, this universal confidingness so agree- 
able to the habits of your own land and springing 
from innate frankness of spirit. Of disasters due 
to mistaken carelessness, frequent reports come daily 
to your Majesty’s hearing ’. He then gave to Harsa 
a long list of such disasters, mostly from legends, but 

' TliU ofliciarii naiu- U also mentioned in two iusoriptioris, 
?(o8. 528, 339 m Kielboru's List. This is n mnarkablo pi oof of 
the I rust worth iiicss of BAi.iu’s work as a source of liistory. 
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in a few cases from history, such as that^ of the 
Maurya king Brihadratha slain unawares by his own 
general Fuspamitra. Thus the idea of a regular 
digvijaya was urged on Hanw by all his officers in 
their loyalty to the best interests of his house. He 
was further encouraged in his conquests by the spirit 
of the subordinate princes accompanying him, who, 
in their war-fever, thus mapped out the field of their 
aggression : ‘ The land of the Turuksas is to the brave 
but a cubit. Persia is only a span. The i^aka realm 
but 9 rabbit’s track. In the Pariyatra country, 
incapable of returning a blow, a gentle march alone 
is needed. The Deckhan is easily won at the price 
of valour ’ (240). As we shall see, this threat was not 
completely realized, especially that about the Deccan, 
which administered to the emperor the greatest rebuff 
of his life I 

Then on an auspicious day in which was * fixed an 
hour of marching suitable for the subjugation of all 
the four quarters’ (227), the king accompanied by his 
kinsmen (kvIapiUraa) and feudatories (sdmantas) 
‘ issued forth from his house, like the Golden Foetus 
from Brahma’s egg, to set on foot an tige of gold’. 
His first halt on the march was near the Sarasvati, 
whence he came to Kathaka where he was visited by 
a confidential messenger, Hamsavega by. name, who 
had been sent to him by the new and young sovereign 
of Assam, Bh&skaravarman, with costly presents and 
proposal of an alliance ^ which was accepted bv him. 

' According to some historians, their alliance was a long-atanid- 
iug one. It was sought by KftinarQpa as a .‘rotoution against the 
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Tlien dismissing Hamsavega ‘ with a load of answer- 
ing gifts in charge of 'eminent envoys he continued 
to ‘advance by ceaseless marches against the foe 
until one day he heard from a letter-carrier that 
Bhandi had arrived with the Malwa king’s whole 
force, conquered by the might of Rajyavardhana’s 
arm, and was encamped quite near’. Soon Bhandi 
came in sight with a single horse and a retinue of 
a few nobles, and i-elated to Harsa the whole story of 
his brother’s death in full, and, on the king asking 
what was his sister’s plight, said: ‘Your I^Iajesty, 
I learnt from common talk that after His Majesty 
Hajyavardhana was taken to paradise and Kanya- 
kubja was seized by the man named Gupta, Queen 
Rajya^ri burst from her confinement and with her 
train entered the Vindhya forest’ (254). Then, in- 
specting the Malwa king’s army and the booty captured 
and brought by Bhandi, which comprised ‘ thousands 
of elephants, horses, ornaments of divers kinds, yak- 
tail chowries, regal paraphernalia such as lion thrones, 
couches and settees, treasure chests with written 
records of their contents, and all the Malwa king’s 
adherents with their feet restrained by iron fetters 

eiiQiity of the Guptas of Magadha, one of whom, Hah&senogupta, 
defeated a king named Susthitavarman [Aphsad Stone Inscriptipn, 
No. 4^2 of Fleet], who ia supposed to be a predecessor of Kirig 
Bhiiskaravarman of KHmarupa. But it is more probable from the 
contc'xt of the epigraphic passage that tliis Susthitavannau was 
j>nly a namesake of the Kfimarupa king and was really a Mankfiarij 
the ancestor of Avantivarman and Graliavarnian of Kanauj. This 
was the view of Fleet [(inpta Insirqfimxs, Ijitrodiiclion, p. 15], 
which I see no ground for changing. See Note A to Cli. II, below. 
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and apiwintinj' ovei’seers to take charge of the booty, 
the king, accompanied by the M&lwa prince, Madhava- 
gupta, and tributaiy kings, set out with the horse in 
search of his sister, and in a comparatively few tlays 
march reached the Vindhya forest. There Hai'sa 
comes across Vyaghraketu, sou of the tributary chief 
Sarabhaketu,^ who introduces to him, as one familiar 
with every creek and corner of the hills, Nirghata, 
nephew of the Vindhyan chief, Bhukampa by name. 
Nirghata refers Har^ to a mendicant of the name of 
Divakaramitra whom the king identifies as a former 
friend of his sister’s husband. Originally a follower 
of Vedic religion and of the Maitrayani {liakha, he 
turned a Buddhist and ‘ had his hermitage in the 
Vindhyan forests, which soon grew up to be a great 
centre of learning and religion, attracting students of 
different sects and communities. On the king relating 
to him the ctiusc of his coming, one of the mendicants 
informed him that he had seen in the morning a 
young lady in despair mounting the funeral pile, 
surrounded by a troop of other women, and said 
further that he had himself come in haste to his 

* W© probably owe to tliis acquaintance of Harsa with a forest 
chief his introduction, in his drama of Piiyadar^ikd, of the character 
called Vindhyaketu, the king of the Atavikas or Foresters, who is 
also associated with the lieroine Priyadar^ika as her protector in 
distma, just as in real life Harsa's sister, Rftjyasrl, becomes 
associated with the Vindhyan chiefs in her distress. The plot of 
Hand’s drama must have l>ecn suggested by the romances of his 
eventful life! Tiic name Vindhyaketu is itself suggested by the 
names of the actual Viiulliyuu chief barabhaketu, with his son, 
Vyiighiakctu. 
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teacher that he intervene and prevent the lady 
from committing her contemplated suicide. Harra, 
.very much agitated at this infoniiatioii, implored the 
mendicant to show him where she was at once, and 
went on foot after him with all his tributary kings 
as well as the saint Divakaramitra. Following up 
some- piteous cries, he was able to fin<l his way to 
Rsjya^ri, then ‘ fainting as she prepared to enter the 
funeral pile’, and pressed her forehead Avith his 
hand. At that reviving touch she recovered from her 
swoon and recognized her brother, who tried to com- 
fort her by covering her mouth with his hands. On 
overcoming her emotion she allowed her brother to 
lead her away from the fire and sat down at the foot 
of a tree close by (280). In the meanwhile Divakara- 
mitra had water brought by one of his disciples, with 
which the brother and the sister refreshed themselves, 
and then Harsa said to his sister: ‘ My child, salute 
this holy man. He was your husband’s second heart 
and is our guru ’. Divakaramitra then presented the 
king with a pearl-wreath which he bound on his 
shoulder as an antidote to poison, whereupon the king 
reciprocated his kindness by saying: ‘This body of 
mine is placed unreservedly at your disposal, till 
death. You are now absolutely free to do with it 
what you please ’. Rajya^ri, who felt more attracted 
to the saint as her husband’s friend, thus expressed 
her devotion: ‘Your Holiness’ coming stopped my 
resolution to die. even on the point of accomplishment ; 
let me therefore in my misfortunes be allowed to 
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assume the red robe ’ (285). But the suiut, not accept- 
ing her downright devotion, as being the outcome of 
a temporary emotion, dissuaded her. by saying that 
she must act as her lawful guardian, her brother, 
now, as her guru or father, desires. Harsa said he 
could yield to her wishes subject to the condition that 
he must be permitted to cherish her for a while as his 
dearly loved sister lost and recovered, and must also 
be allowed time to carry out his own righteous vow 
of vengeance against his enemies. ‘When I have 
accomplished my design,! the king said further, 
‘ she and I will assume the red garments together ’ ^ 
(J88). 

On the accomplishment of that design the king now 
concentrated all his attention, energy, and resources. 
The series of troubles he had to face in his early life 
only burnt into his soul the supreme necessity for 
him of ann ihilating the system of things which could 
produce, or make possible, such troubles, the system * of 
too many «nall states in a condition of unstable political 
equilibrium, as well as of reviving and realizing tlie 
long-lost and traditional Ksatriya ideal for a king to 

1 At this point, ao early in his career, ends the Hana-charita, 
with the return of Harsa and Rajya^rl to Kathaka, the place from 
which he had set out in search of his lost sister. 

^ Tlie existence of small states and of wars between them is al^o 
assumed by Harsa in his dramas, Batnavali and Priyadariikd. The 
latter describes a war between Ahga and Kalihga, between 
Kaui^anib! and Kalihga, and between KauiAmbi and the Vindhyan 
state, while the former mentions a wnr botwet n Kauiambi and 
Kositla whose king took shelter in a fort in the Viiidliyas, supposed 
to have been witliiu his dominion. 
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bring the whole country, as far as possible, under the 
‘umbrella’ of one authority. Thus Rajaputra 6ila- 
diiya launched forth his scheme of Digvijaya (the 
conquest of the quarters), for which he got together 
a large army comprising 5,000 elephants, ao,ooo 
cavalry, and 50,000 infantry, but not including anj’^ 
chariots, which he probably condemned as useless. 
The details of his conquests are not fully available. 
According to Y uan Chwang, he first ‘ proceeded east- 
wards, invaded the states which had refused allegiance, 
and waged incessant warfare until in six years he had 
brought the five Indias' under allegiance’ [Watters, 
i. 343]. But we have no details even about the most 
important of Harsa’s campaigns, that against the 
Gauda king, which supplied the motive of his digvi- 
jaya. Bana only tells us that Harsa put Bhandi in 
charge of that campaign, pending his quest of his 
sister, which he is more concerned to describe. He 
makes an indirect allusion to the campaign in a 
passage (200) where he speaks of ‘the rise of the 
blotted moon, Sa^anka’, as symbolizing the rising 
power of the Gauda king, of the ^‘red sunset’ as 
indicative of bloody wars, and ‘ the buzzing bees ’ of 
arroM^s. In another passage (238) we are told of 


^ The ^ Five Indias' arc .stated to bo Svara.stra (Punjab), K&nya- 
kubja, Oauda (Bengal), Mitlilla (Darblifinga\ and Orissa, That 
Ori.ssa wa.9 part of Harsa’s einpii'e is indicated by the fact recorded 
in the life (p. 154), that Ilarsa wanted to assign the revenue of 
eighty large towns of Orissa to Jayasena, tlie Master of the 
Su^tras, wljo was too spiritually minded to accept the royal 
favour. 
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‘ rulers intently occupied in rehearsing the approach- 
ing Qauda war {dgami-Gniuh vigmJuim) \ but nothing 
as to how that approaching war was fought and with 
what results! From 3ana we gather further that 
Haim had ‘pounded {pramalhya) a king of Sindh’, 
and ‘ taken tribute from an inaccessible land^ of snowy 
mountains’ (which may mean Nepal) (loo-i), while 
the king of Assam sought his alliance at the very 
beginning. In the West his conquests included the 
kingdom of ValabhI. At first ‘the loixl of Valabhl, 
who had been defeated by the great lord, the illustrious 
Hai-sadeva ’, sought the protection of Dadda II, the 
Gurjara king who belonged to the political system of 
the South under its paramount sovereign, Pulake 4 in II 
the Chalukj’^a,® but later he got back his kingdom as 
a vassal of Harsa and even his son-in-law. As such 
lie appeals in the train x)f his father-in-law at the 
assemblies held by Har.m at Kanauj and Prayaga 
which will be described later [Grant of Dadda of 
Bharoch and other epigraphs noticed in the Indian 
Antiquary, xiii. 70]. The name of this son-in-law 
of Harm is given as Dhruvasena (Dhruvabhatta) II 
[Watters, ii. 246]. His campaigns in Western India 
seem to have resulted in the submission to his 

* M. Ettingliniispn [Harsha-Yardhana, p. 47], supposes this land 
to be a Tukhfira country. The expression used by B&na is : * atra 
parame^varena tusura ^uilabhuvo durg&yii grihitah karah \ 

® The Aihole inscription of Pulakeiin II [Ep. huh^ vol. vi, p. 10] 
states how, ^ subdued by his splendour, the M&lavas and 

i^urjara.s became as it were teachers of how feudatories, subdued 
by force, ought to behave \ 
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ftuzeiiiiuty of a few otlier states like those of Anan<la- 
pum, Ki-ta or (?) Cutch, and Su-la-clui or Suratha 
(Surat), all of which on the eve of Yuan Chwang's 
visit were regarde<l as dependencies of Mo-la-po,' or 
Western Malava, formerly subject to ValabhI.® Some 
historians hold that HaiWs conquests or political 
influence extended also to Nepal, from the assumption 
that his era was in use there [Bhagwanlal Indraji and 
BUhler in lA, xiv, p. 4*0], but this is denied by 
S. Levi, who points out that Nepal at that time was 
a dependency of Tibet, which, after Harsa’s dcatli^ 
helped Nepal in supporting the Chinese envoy Wang- 
hiuen>tse in his expedition against the usurper of 
Harsa’s throne.” 

* According to Y unn Clnvang, vixiy yeurs before hin visit Ho*la«po 
^vas ruled by a great king named SilaJitya, identified by S. Levi 
with the Buddhist Slladitya I, surnamed Dliarm&ditya, of the 
Valabhl dynasty. The pilgrim also saw DhruvabhatU reign in 
Valablii as the nephew of Sllnditya. Thus the inference may be 
made that 6ilflditya Oharmud’tya was also the original ruler of 
Valabhl to which he annexed Moda-po. The defeat by Harsa of 
Dhruvabhat^ resulted in the submission of both these territories 
to the suzerainty of Plar^. 

^ The conquest of Valabhl justified thc^ anticipation of Harsa*s 
royal companions that Mn the Pariyatra (modern Aravallis) 
country, incapable of returning a blow, a gentle march alone is 
needed ' (Bana already cited). It is nf»t certain, however, which 
country is meant by Bana by this name, whether Valabhl or some 
other part of Rajputana. Yuan Chwang refers to a country he 
caMs PSryiitra, which is identified by Reinaud with Bairat, of which 
the king was more military than religious [Watters, i. 300]. 

^ Thu evidence for Harsa’s conquest of Nepal is given as follows. 
Yuan Chwang mentions, as ‘a recent king* of Nepal, Amsuvarman. 
whose inscriptions are dated Sainvat 34, 39* and 45, It is believed 
that the era used hy Aiiisuvarinan and in the other later Nepal 
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The only failure in his otherwise unbroken career 
of military success was that connected with his ex- 
pedition to the south. As stated by Yuan Chwang 
[Watters, ii. 239], ‘ the great king 6 iladitya at this 
time was invading cast and west and countries far 
and near were giving in allegiance to him, but Mo-ha- 
la-cha (i.e. Maharastra) refused to become subject to 
him' under its great king PulakeiSin II, who made 

inscriptions Nos. 9>15), is that of Sr! Harsa which begins in 
A. D. 606-7, and not liis own, because in his own and some other 
inscriptions he is described as a mere sfhnatUa or a tnahdsdmanta, 
a great feudal chief, under some other overloi*d. That the Ilarsa 
era was in widest use in Northern India is testified to by 
Alberuni. No other era can meet the requirements of the case. 
There is further a definite statement in the yaih.4d.val!s of Nepal 
that just before Amsuvarnian’s accession to the throne Vikramil- 
ditya came to Nepal and established his era there. Though the 
name Vikramfiditya and the era mentioned here are wrong, the 
statement probably points to Harsa’s invasion of Nepal and to its 
result, the adoption of his era. V. A. Smith [Earli/ Hiatory of India] 
3rd ed., p. 341 n.] accepts the theory of Harsa^s C(>nqiie8t of Nepal 
against Sylvain Levi. The difficulty that Aiusuvarman’s inscription 
dated 34 Har^ Samvat shows that ho was living in a.d. 640 
while Yuan Chwang, who was in India between 637 and 64a, refers 
to him as a recent king, may be explained away by the considera- 
tion that the pilgrim’s was* only hoarsay evidence, because he did 
not himself visit Nepal. That the Harsa era was used in Nepal 
may be inferred from the Nepal inscriptions dated X13 and 119 of 
iSiva Deva, who, according to another inscription (No. 153 of 
Jayadeva), married the grand-daughter of Adityaseiia whoso 
father, Mkdhavagupta, is mentioned as a contemporary of Harsa 
in the Aphsad Inscription [see Qnpta LiscriptwnB]^ Now Adityasena 
lived about a.o. 672 (cf. Shahpur Inscription, and if we take 
his time to be fifty years earlier than his grand-daughter (Yatsadevi 
by name), his gr^.ndson-in-law, 6iva Deva, should have lived about 
▲•D. 720, and thus his inscriptions dated X13 and X19 can have 
a reference only to the Harsa era to give that time for his life 
[see also K. H. Panikkar’s Ilarsa on tins point]. 
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himself the Lord Faramoant of the south by his 
extensive conquests rivalling those of Harsa in the 
north. That the two emperors met in actual fight 
is also stated in the Life of Tuan Chwang : * Stl&ditya 
r&jft, boasting of his skill and the invariable success 
of his generals, filled with confidence himself, marched 
at the head of his troops to contend with tins prince 
but he was unable to prevail or subjugate him ’ [Beal, 
p. 147], although ‘he has gathered troops from the 
five Indies and the best generals from all countries 
Pi'obably this conflict was brought on by the aggres- 
sion of Haim, who, after vanquishing Dhruvasena II, 
king of Valabhl, felt tempted to extend his conquests 
still further and try conclusions with Pulakeiin II, 
wlio: dominions he had to invade in the course of his 
conquests running smooth and uninterrupted so long. 
But little did Harsa realize that on the other side of tlie 
Vindhyj s there was a foeman worthy of his steel who, 
by his extensive conquests fully rivalling those of Har- 
sa, had become powerful enough to repel his invasion. 

The Chinese pilgrim’s account of this great conflict 
l»etweeu the two pammount sovereigns of northern 
and southern India is also corroborated by the evi- 
dence of inscriptions. Thus in the Aihole inscription 
of A. D. 634, in which the poet Bavikirti describes the 
exploits of his patron Pulakeiiu II, there is a reference 
to that event in the following ptissiige : ‘ Harsa, whose 
lotus- feet were arrayed with the rays of the Jewels of 
the diadems of hosts of feudatories prosperous with 
unmeasured might, thixmgh Pulakefiii had his joy 

mr C 
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(harfft) melted away by fear, having become loathsome 
with his rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle 
Another verse (34th) in the same inscription shows 
that the scene of the battle must have been some- 
where about the Vindhya and the banks of the R€v& 
(Narmad&), forming the northern limits of the empire 
of Fulakei^n, where his * broad armies ' were encamped 
and had checked the progress of Har^ [see Fleet’s 
Dymstiee of ike Kanorese Didricts, p. 350]. There 
are also several inscriptions in which Pulake^in is 
described as defeating the glorious ^rt-Han^, the lord 
of the whole northern country, in consequence of 
vrhich he acquired the second title of Parame^vara^ 
[Inscriptions nos. 401 and 404 in Ep. Ind., vol. v, 
Kielhom’s List and p. aoa, and in lA, vi. 87, viii. 244, 
ix. 125, and xi 68, in all of which the formula used 
is; samarasamsakta sakalottar&patheiivara Sr! Har- 
•wvardbanaparajayopalabddha parameiSvaraparanama- 
dheyah]. Another inscription refers to ‘Pulakeiiu- 
Vallabha, who by the strength of his own arm ha«l 
subdued the united .strength of all hostile kings’ 
[Nau.sari plates of §rya;<raya {^Iluditya in Ep. Ind. 
viii. 230], while another describes him as ‘ acquiring 
the banner of victorj’ in Ijattle with Har.savardhana, 
the lord of the region of the north ’ [lA, xiii. 74J. 

I 'pfttiU giij«n 4 r&nikaTn.Iiat 8 ft bliSto thnyavigallta }>Arm yena 

chakari Uar^}.*.’ 

* According to the Haidarabad grant of a. d. 6ia, thi^ title waa 
acquired by Pulake^in ‘ by defeating hoetilo king* who bad applied 
themaelvee (or a hostile king who liad applied himaeir; to the 
conteet pf a hundred battloM’ [Fleet, JDynosdet, p, 351 n.]. 
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The military nnccesfl of PulakeiSin was due to the 
character of his people and of his administration, 
which are thus described by the Chinese traveller 
[Watters, ii. 239] : ‘ The inhabitants were proud- 
spirited and warlike, grateful for favours and 
revengeful for wrongs, self-sacrificing towards sup- 
pliants in distress and sanguinary to death with any 
one who treated them insultingly. Their martial 
lieroes who led the van of the arinj^^ in battle went 
into conflict intoxicated, and their war-elephants were 
also made drunk before an engagement. Relying oh 
the strength of his heroes and elephants the king 
treated neighbouring countries with contempt . . . The 
benevolent sway of this king reached far and wide 
Indeed, his influence and reputation W’ere not confined 
to India. According to an Arabic chronicle, in the 
36th year of the reign of Khosru II of Persia (i.e. 
about A. D. 623), letters and presents ^Yere exchanged 
between him and the Indian monarch ; while a painting 
in one of the caves at Ajanta prolwbly points to this 
fact in show’ing the presentation of a letter from a 
Persian to an Indian king \JRAS, N.-S . xi, pp. 157, 

Thus for a time the suzerainty of India was practi- 
cally divided l>etw'een two persons, Harsa and Pula- 
ki'sin.^ According to the Chinese traveller, w’hen his 
\A’ars and con([ue.sta w*cre over. Harsii placed his army 


' The Yekkori iiii^ription of Ptil:ikc4in ll [E>. v, ]h 8], 
d^ftiutely calls him DaksinripathapritlnvyftU sv;init| of 

the whole country of tho of the south. 
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on a peace footing by making it overwhelmingly 
large and strong against the aggresidve designs of 
the states subdued. He brought his elephant corps 
(which had enabled Fulake^in to achieve his great 
victory over him) up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 
100,000, and with such a force ho was able * to reign 
in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon’ ' 

^ This statement of Yuan Chwang may be considered along with 
his other sta£ement| that Harsa ^ waged incessant warfare until 
in six years be had brought the Five Indies under allegiance % in 
fixing the dates of Harsa’s reign and conquests. As remarked by 
Watters, ^it is against text and context to make him represent 
the king as fighting continuously for thirty or thirty-six yeai*s^ 
Considering that in about A.n. 64a the king told the Chinese 
pilgrim that ^he had been lord of India for thirty years and more ’ 
[Life, p, 183], we may assume that all his conquests were over by 
about A.D. 61a and that he had become king six years earlier (the 
period of his conquests) in a. n. 606^ the year x of the Harsa era. 
This assumption is also strengthened by the fact that the quin- 
quennial as.sembly held in the apring of A.n. 644 was the sixth 
lield in his reign [Beal, li/e, p. 184]. It is tl)U8 reasonable to 
conclude with Fleet, and against Vincent Smith [Early 
p. 340, n.}, that Harm's wars with Valabhl and Pulakeiin took 
place within a.d. 6xa. Fleet’s argument is based on the Haidara- 
bad grant of a. d, 6ia, showing that Pulake 4 in had then already 
established himself at B&dfimi, and hence this consolidation of his 
power must have been subsequent to his earlier expeditions and 
successes (including the defeat of Harsa) described in the Aibole 
inscription of a. n. 634. The Haidarabad grant, though it does not 
mention Harsa by name, implies, by the title which Pulake^in 
acquired by his victory over him, that that victory had then 
already been achieved [Fleet, Dynaatiea, pp. 35 c and 356]. It need 
not, however, be assumed from this that Harsa, as the ruler of an 
extensive empire, could be entirely free from tlie necessity of 
further military expeditions* Even as late as a. n. 643 we find 
him returning from a successful campaign in distant KoAgoda 
(Oanjkm), where his great rival SaiAAka was recognized as 
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[Wurttera, ii. 343]. Thus his empire rested ultimately 
upon the basis of physical force. 

We may now try to indicate the full extent of the 
empire under the direct and actual administration of 
Harsa as distinguished from the extent of his influence. 
The sphere of authority is, of course, less extensive 
than the ‘ sphere of influence ' or suzerainty. But in 
the records of the times, direct rule is sometimes con- 
fused with the power and authority indirectly exercised 
over a lai*ger area by a paramount sovereign or a king 
of kings. What adds to the confusion is that these 
old empires were not organized as centralized ad- 
ministrations or unitary states, but were always 
compatible with, and, indeed, largely made up of, any 
number of local kingdoms acknowledging the suze- 
rainty of a paramount sovereign such as Harsa un- 
doubtedly was in his age. Thus the problem of 
defining the extent of the old Indian empires is a 
problem connected with the peculiar lines on which 
Hindu political development generally proceeded. We 
know, besides, of many an instance in ancient Indian 
history of a great Digvija/yl or conqueror like a 
Samudragupta reinstating vanquished kings in their 

suzerain up to at least x. d. 619 [see Note G to this chapter J. 
Nor do we know how long he waa engaged in trying to oyercome 
Sa^&Aka himself. Further, we learn from the Aihole Inscription 
of Pulakeiin II, that he, too, had conquered both Koinla and 
Kalihga, and might thus have come into conflict with 'Har^a in 
that region, which waa evidently a storm-centre in that age. This 
assumption is made by Mr. R. D. Banerji [Histviy iff BetigiU in 
Bengali, and ed., p. 109]. 
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kingdoms when they acknowledged his ovcrlurdiilii|> 
and offered to remain as his friends and allies, with 
obligations to follow their overlord in his wars or 
help him in other ways. Thus the king of kings 
builds up a political system of his own, a man^la, 
as it is called in the Hindu political treatises, the 
‘sphere’ or cii-cle of states of 'which he is the centre* 
or paramount sovereign. 

Firatly, then, as regards the territories directly 
administered and controlled by Harsa, they are to be 
gathered not only from his own acquisitions and 
annexations by conquest, but also from those of his 
predecessors. From the words used by B&na, it may 
Ije inferred that Haris's father, Mah&r&j&dhiraja 
Prabhakara Vardhana, had by his conquests made his 
power felt in several distant countries, in Gandharu, 
the Indus land, the country of the Hunas, in Malvva, 
in Gujarat, and the land of the Latas. But wc are not 
sure whether this meant the actual annexation of 
these countries to the empire of Prabh&kara A^ardhana. 
We also know from Bana how two of these subdued 
countries rebelled in his last days, and had to lx: 
subdued again by his successor, Rajya. These were 
the country of the Hunas, and Malwa. But it is not 
clear from the evidence whether these countries were 
annexed by Bftjya and brought under his direct rule. 
Next as regards the state of things under Har$a, Yuan 

‘ A moat iamlnoos exposilioa of what lie calls tlio Dootrina of 
Jlaf^lu appears in B. K. Sarluur’s MiHcal buHtutiona mtd ThutHu 
tht Minitu, Leipzig, 1933. 
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Chwang is our cliief soui'ce of light. Accorcliug to 
him, Qandhftra, which was overawed by the might of 
Prabhftkara Yardhana, was now a dependency of the 
state of Kapis (E&firistan), to which were also subject 
*moro than ten of the neighbouring lands* [Watters, 
i. 123], among which are named Lampa (Laghman), 
Nagar (Jelalabad), and Fa-la-na (in the Kurum river 
district). Like Kapis, Kashmir was also a similar 
large state owning a number of dependencies, viz. 
Simhapura, Uras, Taxila, Rajapura, and Punach (Pan- 
nu-tso). The third large state in the North was Che-ka 
(with its city of Sakala), with its dependeucies of 
Multan and Po-fa-to (Parvata). Perhaps from the 
manner of Yuan Chwang’s statements we have to 
infer that these states were outside the limits of 
HaiWs dominion, but in two of these states, Kapis 
and Kashmir, the kings were at least Harsa’s brethren 
in faith. The King of Kapis, like HarM, held even 
the Moksa Parl^d, ‘ at which he gave liberally to the 
needy', and had in his territories more than 100 
Mahnyaua monasteries [Watters, i. 123]. Like Harsii. 
too. he sought the company of Yuan Chwang. whom 
he escorted for some distance on his return journey 
[ibid., ii. 269]. The King of Kashmir was also a 
devoted Buddhist, who, like Harsii. had a high regard 
for the Chinese pilgrim who used to road and expound 
to him the Scriptures, and remained as his guest for 
two years for purposes of study. The king ‘ gave him 
20 clerks to copy nut manuH-ripts and 5 men to act 
as attendants’ [ibid,, i. 239]. Yuan Chwang does not 
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name the king, but, according to Rdjatarahgini^ he 
should be Durlabha Vardhana, who ruled from 
A. D. 601-37: The Life tells of an episode narrated 
below which shows that Kashmir in a way acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of Harsa : the episode of Harm 
compelling the King of Kashmir to part with a relic 
of the Buddha. Bana refers to the ‘ land of the Indus ’ 
as being subdued by Prabhakara and ‘ the inaccessible 
land of snowy mountains ’ subdued by Harsa himself ; 
and these phrases might signify Kashmir also, as has 
been already stated. 

Yuan Chwang also mentions states in other parts 
of India which were ruled by different kings, and on 
that ground might be deemed as being independent of 
Harsa’s dominion. Thus Ujjaiu, Jajhoti (Chih-chi-to),. 
and Mahe.'ivarapura were each ruled by a Brahmin 
king ; Faryatra (Bairat) had a Vai^ya, Southern Kosala 
a Buddhist, and Kn-che-lo (Guijara) also a Buddhist 
king. If the last place was Gurjara, it is to be noted 
that, according to Bana, King Prabhakara was a terror 
to these Gurjaras. Thus checked on the east by the 
empire of Harm, they tried to expand westwards. 
First they established a dynasty at Bharoch under 
Dadda I (A. D. 528), who was succeeded by Jaya- 
bhaU I and Dadda II, Harsa’s contemporary, who gave 
protection to a King of Valabhl against his attack. 
The second line of their expansion was towards the 
land of the Latas, where they fully established them- 
selves by the middle of the seventh century, as will 
appear from their Kaira grants of the years k. j. 610 
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and 639 [/il, xiii. 88, also the Saakheda Charter of 
A.l>. 595 (Ep. Jnd. ii. 19)]. The La^a, as already 
pointed out, were previously subdued by PrabhSkara. 
The expansion of the Gnijaras southwards was, how- 
ever, checked by PulakeiSin II, whose suzerainty they 
accepted by about a. d. 634, as will appear from the 
Aihole inscription cited above. 

Yuan Chwang mentions Sindh as being ruled by 
a Buddhist ^udra king. On the other hand, B&na 
tells us that Har^ ' pounded a King of Sindh If 
we may believe in the Chdch-nSmd, the Brahmin 
dynasty of Sindh founded by Chach and made famous 
by Dahir was preceded by the d3masty whose last 
king was S&hasi Bfti, whom it was accordingly that 
the Chinese pilgrim must have seen in about A.j>. 641. 

Matipur (near Hardwar) was also ruled by a non- 
Buddhist Sudra king, and Suvarnagotra (unidentified) 
by women; while in Eastern India, Monghyr was 
conquered by a neighbouring king and given over to 
the Buddhists, and Bajmahal (Eajafigala) * had come 
under a neighbouring state’. But elsewhere Tuan 
Chwang states that * King Silsditya in his progress to 
East India held his court there’, which probably 
indicates that this country was really subject to Harsa 
after all. 

Perhaps the only limitation of Harm’s dominion in 
Bengal was furnished by the kingdom of Qau^a or 
Karpasuvarna under its anti-Buddhist king l§ai$&fika, 
the murderer of Harm’s brother. It is not clear from 
the evidence whether Har^a was able to punish him 
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and subdue his kingdom, for, accoi*ding to the inscrip* 
tion already cited, he was quite prosperous as a Mah&- 
rftjadhiraja even in A.D. 6 jg. Later on, however, as 
is shown in a note below, his kingdom had to surrender 
to the power of Harm’s friend and ally. King Bhftska- 
ravarman of K&marupa. It may, however, be noted 
that Yuan Chwang, who had visited Karnasuvarna 
some time between a. d. 636 and 639, does not mention 
the name of any king then ruling, from which we may 
infer with Mr. R. D. Banerji [History of Bengal in 
Bengali, 2nd cd.,^p. J09] that since by that time its 
old king ^aia&ka was dead and gone, the province 
came to be a part of Harm’s empire. 

There is, again, evidence to show that Harm’s 
dominicm extended up to Orissa. Tlie Life tells of 
his expedition to Kohgoda or Qanj&m, and his camping 
in Orissa, in the course of which he tried to do some 
propagandist work on behalf of his faith, MahAy&na 
Buddhism, by arranging to hold there a religious con- 
ference, for which he sent for learned Buddhists from 
distant Nalanda, ns related below. That Orissa was 
a pronnce of his empire is apparent from the fact 
that Jie made an ofier to assign to Jayasena, the most 
learned B>'ddhist of that part, ‘the revenue of eighty 
lai'ge towns of Orissa ’, as stated in the Life, 

Thus even if we exclude from Harm's empiro the 
countries for which the Chinese pilgrim assigns other 
mlers, the territory of that empire was undoubtedly 
much laiger than that of any other individual state 
of the times in Northern India. It comprised prac- 
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licttUy the whole of the United Praviuces, a lar^c part 
of Bihar and Bengal (with the exception of only 
Karnasuvarna), Orissa, and such parts of the Panjab, 
Kajputana, Central and Western India, for which 
Yuan Ghwang does not mention other rulers. The 
southern limit of his dominion must have been the 
river R 5 vft or NannadA on which was fought the 
great battle between him and Pulake^in II. But as 
has been already stated, the Hindu political system 
did not favour much centralized control, but believed 
more in decentralization and local autonomy.^ Thus 
the mere size of the temtory directly governed by 
Harw would not be at all a correct measure of his 
true political position and achievements, the sphere of 
his influence. With all the possible reservations, it 
cannot be doubted that Har^ achieved the proud 
position ofo being the paramount sovereign of tlie 
whole of Northern Indie That the Indian public 
opinion ‘ of the times held this view is clear from 
the description of Han^ tvs *the Lord of the whole 
Uttarapatha’ in even the South Indian inscriptions. 

' The view taken here is also endorsed by Vincent Smithi accord- 
ing to whom * the sway of llaraa was undisputed over the whole 
of the basin of the Gauges (including Nepal) from the Himalaya to 
the Narmadk, besides Malwa, Ot^'arat, and Surfistra. Detailed 
administration of courso i*emained in the hands of the local RfijASi 
but even the king of distant Assam (KAmaiUpa) in the east 
obeyed the orders of the suzerain^ whose son*in-Iaw, the King of 
Valabhl in the extreme West, attended in ihe imperial train’ 
{Early Ilinbjiry </ Judta, 3rd ed., p. 341]* 

* BAna applies to Hari^ the following imperial titles^ viz., Ghak- 
ravartl, Lord of ihe field bounded by the five oceans, Parameivara 
(83), Dovadeva, and < Sovcixiign of all continents ’ (lOo). 
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Yuan Chwang also records the same public opinion 
confirmed by his own observation when he says that 
‘ Har^ reduced the neighbouring states to subjection, 
invaded the states which had refused allegiance and 
ultimately ‘brought the five Indias (of Svarastm, 
Kauy&kubja, Gauda, Mithila, and Orissa) under alle- 
giance’, and also that ‘countries far and near were 
giving in allegiance to him’ with the exception of 
Maharastra, which ‘ refused to become subject to him ’, 
although Har^i ‘ gathered troops from the five Indiua 
and the best generals from all countries ’ against his 
enemy by his rights as suzerain. 

We may measure, indeed, the extent and degree of 
his power and influence in Northern India by a few 
significant facts on record. His empire sometimes 
extended not by conquest or force, but by alliance 
and friendship. The king of distant Kamarupa 
(Assam) oflered him allegiance of his own accord and 
was anointed king by his liege lord, as stated by 
Bana {atra devena ahhieiktah Kumdrah). We read 
of another king of ‘North India’ or the Panjab, 
King Udito of Jalandhara, who became a convert 
to Buddhism; ‘thereupon the king of “Mid-India” 
appreciating his sincere faith gave him sole control of 
matters relating to Buddhism in all India ’ [Watters, 
i. 297]. The king of ‘Mid-India’ was, of course, 
Harsa, while the king of Jedandhara, according to the 
Life (p. 190), was also charged by Haim to conduct 
the Chinese pilgrim in safety to the frontiers, and 
placed himself in command of the mounted escort 
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provided for the purpose. By virtue of his position 
ns suzerain, Har^ further commissioned four official 
guides to accompany the escort with letters written 
bj’- the emperor (on fine white cotton stuff and sealed 
with red wax), which they were instructed to present 
in all the countries through which they conducted the 
pilgrim, ‘ to the end that the princes of these countries 
might provide carriages or modes of con\'cyance to 
escort the Master even to the borders of China ’ 

The imperial wish, again, was complied with by the 
king of distant Kapis, who, as already narrated, had 
also escorted the Chinese pilgrim for some distance 
on his way home. Thus Farsa’s influence .and fame 
extended all over Northern India and even up to the 
Iwrdcrsof China. Eml)assics were exchanged between 
him and the Chinese Emperoi’. A Brahmin envoy 
.sent to the Chine.se court in A. D. 641 returned in 
A. D. 643 with a Chinese mission bringing the reply. 
This mis.sion, which returned to China in a. D. 645, 
was followed by another mi.ssion from China under 
W.ang-hiuen4se, sent with an escort of thirty horse- 
men [Smith’s Early Histoi'y of India, 3rd ed., 

p- 35^y 


^ We may also recall here in this connexion the inauguration of 
tlie Hnrsa era as another proof of the superior political status 
achieved by Harsa in his times, Kieiborn mentions twenty in- 
scriptions as being assigned to the Harsa eri; nf which Nos. 542 and 
544 are now found to be connected wiili th * Vikrarna era,. Of the 
rc'it, eleven inscriptions are in Nepal, one in Magadha, another in 
the Panjab, and llio otliers in place- nonr Kanr uj. [See Fp. Ind, 

vol. V,1 
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There nre also other accounts of the pomp and 
circuiusmiicc attaching' to Harsa’s position as para- 
mount sovereign. BAnabhntta describes ^ as an eye- 
witness how the royal camp pitched near ]!kranitS.ra 
along the Ajiravati river (on which stood Smvasti), 
‘ was tilled on every side with conquered hostile vassal 
chiefs ’ of whom ‘ some who could not find admission 
hung down their heads in shame while others were 
permitteil to present chowrios or sword-blades in obse- 
quious service to the emperor, ami some others, 
‘ honouml even in l)eing conquered were ‘ continually 
asking the servants of the different domestic porters 
who at intervals made their exits and entrances, and 
whose track was followed by thousamls of various 
suppliants, — “ Good sir, will it be to-day ’ Will the 
great lonl give an audience in the hall after he has 
dined, or will he come out into the outer court ? ” and 
thus spending the day in the hope of an audience’. 
Besides the hostile chiefs, the emperor was attendc<l 
by other kings ‘ who would come from the desire of 
seeing his glory * ; ‘ natives of various countries who 
were waiting for the time when he would be visible ’ ; 
‘Jains, Arhatas, Pa^upatas, mendicants of the school 


I TIlia was B&na's second visit to the emi>ei'or, the first visit 
being apparently not very successful. Early .morning, after the 
))erfornianco of the duo rites (gamana-mafignla), he set out from 
Ilia irtive place, Prltikuta, On the fii*st day he crossed the 
Chandiku forest, and arrived at a village called Mahakuta, whence, 
next, day, he crossed the river BhagTratlil, and rested for the 
night at a village. On tiie following day he reached Harsa’s 
camp. (See /fft) 
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of Panwaryu, Brahmin students, natives of evoiy 
land, and savages from every forest that fringes the 
ocean-shore, and ambassadors from every foreign 
country Bana further informs us that the emperor’s 
capital attracted as settlers even Andhras and Dmvi- 
dians from the far south (170). That the feudatories 
(S&mantas) were a constant feature of the court of the 
emperor has been already seen : when Rajyavardhnnu 
marches against Malwa he asks to stay behind 
with the feudatories ; when Harsa wande.'s alx)ut tht' 
Vindhya hills and forests in seai*ch of his sister, he is 
accompanied by Madhavagupta, the prince of Malwa, 
and a troop of tributary kings. It was an Atavika 
S&manta or forest chief, again, who assisted Harsa in 
his search for his sister in the Vindhyan forests. Wo 
have already seen how these S&manta kings, forming 
the nobility of the imperial court and bringing dignity 
to it, were always in attendance even with their wives 
on ceremonial occasions such as birth or marriage in 
the royal household. We shall also see later how 
some of the highest administrative offices of the 
empire were offered to these Samantas. We are 
further told by the Chinese pilgrim, an eye-witness 
of the events, that in the royal progre&s from Kaju- 
ghira (modem Kankjol, i.e. Rajmahal, according to 
Cunningham) to Kanyakubja, the emperor was accom- 
panied by Kumararaja, king of Assam, with his full 
I’ctinue from his kingdom [comprising 20,000 ele- 
phants and 30,000 ships {JAfe, p.’ 172)], while at the 
actual jwwomhly at Kanaiij ‘there wwe present kings 
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of eighteen ^ countries of the five Indies ’ \IAfe, p. 1 77]. 
The same eighteen kings also followed in the suite of 
the emperor in his journey from Kanauj to Prayaga 
for purposes of his sixth quinquennial assembly at 
the confluence of the Gahga and Yamuna. We are 
further told [Life, p. 185] that while the emperor 
pitched his tent on the north bank of the Ganges, his 
two favourite vassal-chiefs, Dhruvabhatta, ‘king of 
South India’ (Valabhi), and Kumilra-raja of Karaa- 
rupa, located themselves respectively on the west of 
the confluence and the south side of the Yamuna. 
‘On the morrow morning the military followers of 
^iladitya-raja and of Kumara-raja embarked in ships 
and the attendants of Dhruvabhatto-raja mounted 
their elephants, and so, arranged in an imposing 
order, they proceeded to the place of the appointed 
assembly. The kings of the eighteen countries joined 
the cortege according to arrangement’ [Life, p. 186]. 
It is further stated [ibid., p. 173] that as the emperor 
marched, he was accompanied by several hundred 
persons with golden drums, who beat one stroke for 
every step taken by him — a form of honour reservetl 
only for him and not to be adopted by other kings. 

But the pomp and power of the emperor wore 
indicated not merely by his command of the tributary 
chiefs, but also by his army, by which he could over- 
awe the whole of Northern India. The distant king 

^ The Si-yu-ki makes the number hventy, which probably 
counted, besides the eighteen kings, the kings of Assam nml 
Valabhi. 
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of Assam, when Har^ sent for the Chinese pilgrim 
detained by him, at 6i*8t thought of defying him, 
saying that the king eould have his head but not his 
guest. ‘ I trouble you for the head,’ came the prompt 
reply of Hanw, whereupon Kumara became submis- 
sive. A single word of the emperor was sufKcient for 
the discipline of his subordinate chiefs. It was the 
army which made his power thus felt in the remotest 
parts of his empire. He commenced his conquests, as 
we have seen, with the initial army of 50,000 infantry, 

3.000 horse, and 5,000 elephants [Beal, i. 313], by 
which he won the empire, and he maintained it by 
the increftsed foi'cc of 60,000 war elephants and 

100.000 cavalry. Bana has given some interesting 
details about this imperial army. The elephants 
which made up its main element and strength wore 
‘ acquired as tribute or as presents ’ by the emperor, 
or sent at the time of an embassy, or by the lord of 
a wild settlement. Some of them also came from ‘ the 
rangers of the elephants’ districts’. They were, in 
the words of Buna, ‘ collected to conquer all continents 
like so many mountains to make a bridge over the 
ocean’ (65). The emperor’s ‘favourite elephant, his 
friend in battle and sport,’ was named DarpaiSata, 
who ‘ seemed to pour out again from his mouth the 
river Which he had drunk up in his triumphal pro- 
gress of conquest’ (75). He had a strong contingent 
of horses. The royal stable was supplied with horses 
from different countries, ‘from VanS-yu, Ara^^, Kam- 
boja, Bharadvftjs Sindh, and Persia' (70). TheV 
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were guarded by the Chandulas, while ‘ the tutelar}' 
deity (Qovinda) was worshipped before them’ (72). 
The Rtttflf for elephants and horses included, as men- 
tioned by B&na, (i) the Katuka, elephant rider ; (2) Nd- 
livdhika, elephant groom or fodderer; (3) VaUuhhu- 
•pdla or Aivap^a, marshal or groom ; (4) AnSyattu, 
groom ; (3) JIttdipCirivarahi, groom ; and (6) Olid- 
sikd, fodderer. Elephant manoeuvres were organized, 
and called Karikanva. Buna gives the further in- 
teresting information that the imperial army had also 
included troops of camels (66). The inscriptions 
always refer to ‘ the victorious camp of Han^ as being 
furnished with boats, elephants, and horses'.* 

* In ciinnexion with iliooxtont of Ilarsft*8 oaipir©. it may noto<l 
that nil old Kunaretio Inscription Iuih boon rocontly foiintl in tlio 
Hhimoga District of Mysore, whicji stales that * while Silfi-ftdityn, 
the light of tho nimrtorM, (ho most powerful, and a thorn in tho way 
of the bravest, ascended the throne of the om[nro’, his general, 
Potiani SatyilAkn, fell fighting in battlo against the army of Mahon- 
drn. Dr. R. Shama Sastii, tho Director of Archnoology in Mysore, 
consider* [Mysoro; Arch. Rup for 1928, pp. R, 88] that this ‘Sila- 
ilditya’ might bo no other than i^illlditya Ilarsa, whose suzorninty 
liad probably llnis oxtonded as far south as Shimoga against Mahon* 
dra, who might be identified with his contemporary Pallava king, 
Mahoridravannnn I, It is. however, not easy to understand how 
Harsn could possibly have established any connexion with the far 
south, when its very beginnings were so eflectivoly cheeked on tlio 
northern frontiers of the Deccan hy bis groat adversary, Ptila Ke.<iii, 
as narratrd in the text. 


NOTES 

A. On sortie of the Contemporaries of Harm, 

Tiikrs are three names associated with tho histoi'y of 
Ilarsa, of which the proper identification is still a subject 
of controversy. These names are Devagupta, King cf 
Malwo, who, according to an inscription cited in the 
text, was defeated and killed in battle by King Bajya- 
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VAi'dlianji; and Kuinnragnpta and Madhavagu|>ta, (he 
two princes of Malwa, who figure in the Harsa'Charila 
not as foes, but as the friends and companions of both 
Knjya and Harsa as jmncos. Kumiiragupta is not sub* 
sequently heard of, but Mudhavagupta, in Buna's account, 
accompanies Harsa. along with otlier tributary kings, in 
his wanderings in searcli of his sister, even after the 
defeat inflicted upon Malwa by Havsa's brother. We 
are, therefore, called upon to explain how a prince of 
Malwa was living at the court of Harsa as liis friend, 
while another prince was cultivating a different relation- 
ship. and brought upon him the vengeance of the house 
of Harsiv by Ins aggressions .'igainst the allied liou.se of 
the Maukburis of KanauJ. We can only explain this 
apparent anomaly by tracing the historical relations 
between all the three powers concerned, viz. the Quptas 
of Malwa, theMaokharis of Kanauj, and the Vardhanas 
of Thane^ar. Tho .sources of (iieir history are about ten 
inscriptions, be-odes some coins of a few a])parently 
Maukhari kings, of which the juveise significance still 
remains to be settled. The inscriptions are described in 
Fleet’s Gupta ImcriiAions (vol iii of Corpus) as follows: — 

1. Apbsad Stone Inscription of Aditynscna (No. 42). 

2. Shnhpur Stone Iiu ;gp Inscription of Adityasena (No. 43). 

ii. Mandiir Hill Inscription of Adityasena (Nos. 44 and 45). 

4. Deo-llaraniirk Inscription of Jlvilitgupta II (No. 46). 

5. Aiiirgadh Copper Seal Inscription c.'’ Sarvevarnian (No. 47). 

6. barabar Hill Cave Inscription of Aaantavariiiau (No. 48). 

7. Nfigarjunr Hill C.ive Inscription of Anantavarnian (Nos. 49 

and 50). 

8. .Taunpur Stone Inscription of Kv aavarman (No. 51). 

9. Sonpat Copper Seal Inscription of Tiar-savardhana (No. 52). 

iO. Hariiba Inscription of the reign of IsanaTarman (studied in 

]i>. Jnd., vol. xiv). Nos. i. 4. 5, and 10 help us to fix the 
chronology of the tlupta and Maukhari kings as follows: — 
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Gvpfaft. 


Mmtkham. 


J. Krisnagupifl' 

2. Harsagupta 

8. Jlvitagupta 1 

I 

4. Kumaragupta III 

I 

6, Dnmodai*agupla 

6. Mahfisenaguptn 

I 

7. Madhavagiipta 

. I 

8. Adityasena 

I 

9. Pevagupta 


1. Harivarman 

. I 

2. Adityavarman 
»i. Haiffi, sister 
of Haiisagupta 

3. I^varavarman 

I 

4. I4suavarman 

, I 

6. San'avarman 

I 

6. Snsthitavnvman 

I 

7. Avantivaiinan 

I 

8. Grahavarman 

(mentioned by Bana 
but not in the in* 
scriptions). 


10. Visnugupta 

11. Jlvitagupta II 

Of these kings, Nos. 1-8 of the Gupta list are mentioned 
in the Inscription No. i, and Nos. 7-11 in No. 4 ; in 


* Dr, Bloch infers from a clay seal found in Basarh, whloh 
mentions Oovindagupta as a son of Emperor Ghandragupta II 
by his wife Dhrovasv&minl, that Goyindagupta was the same as 
this Kfif^agupta, the founder of this 'second Gupta dynasty. The 
imperial line of Ghandragupta II was continued by his other son 
Kum&ragnpta I. But the prolmble date of Krinnagupta does not 
tally with that of a son of Ghandragupta II, as noted by Dr. Bloch 
himself [it. S.J 7 . AmwtO, 1903-4]. 

* The Har&hfi inscription mentions a brother of his, Sdryavar* 
man by name, who might have predeceased his father or come 
Aft er his brother and hence could not succeed to the throne. 
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the Muukhari list, No. 8 is not mentioned in any inscrip- 
tion, but in the Ilo/rsa-charita. 

It is to be noted that the inscriptions themselves say 
nothing as to the territories of these kings. But they 
tell us of the hereditary feuds between the Uuptas and 
Maukharis, of which the last stage is related by Bans 
when he tells us that the son of Avantivarman, Groha- 
varmau Maukhari of Kanauj, was killed by a Gupta 
king of Malwu. The inscriptions do not mention Graha- 
varnian, but they mention Avantivarman whom B&pa 
mentions as his father.' Thus Bana helps us to locate 
the kings and understand their political relations. 

Bana states that it was a Gupta king, and a king of 
Malwa, who had murdered Grahavarman, but does not 
mention his name j but we know from the Madhuban 
Inscription that a Gupta king named Devagupta was 
defeated by Rajyavardhana, and so we take Devagupta 
to be the adversary of Grahavarman. Bana names two 
princes of Malw.a,^ Kumaragupta^ and MEdhavagupta, 
as being the companions of both Bajya and Harsa, 
while Inscription No. i mentions a Madhavagupta, and 

* Bitiui (1123) refci-s to uii aiicoator of tho Muukkari kiugs, 
Kwlruvarmaii by 11:11110, who iu liia foolish foudaoss for troubudours 
liarboui'tid souie wlio were his enemy's emissaries and treacherously 
murdered him. 

* This evidence of Bfiiia is voi'y important .'is proving that tho 
hater Gupta kings, wliose list is given on p. 5a, are not to be regarded 
as the Gupta kings of ilugailha but of Mahca, until we come to 
Mftdhavngupts, as explained below. This view is against the 
received opinion of most scholars on the subject, although vague 
conjectures about a Gupta dynasty in Malwa are sometimes made 
by them [e.g. R. D. Bnnerji's Iliitory of Bengal in Bengali, and ed., 
p. X05I. 

® Buna also refers to a curious story {cSrta) that llursa rescued 
Sri Kum&ra of Malwa (probably this Kuiiiftnigupta) from the 
grasp of u mad eh pliant (100). 
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describes him as ' wishing for tlie company of i^il Harsa 
Peva ’ (i. e. Harsa). Thus the statements of both Bftir^a 
and the inscriptions again get connected, and throw their 
combined light on the obscm*e histoi^ of these kings. 

If, witlj Hoernle \JJiAS, 1903], wo identify Madhava* 
gupta, the friend of Harsa, with the king No. 7 of the 
same name in the Malwa list, we must work out Malwa 
history as follows: Devagui>ta must have been the elder 
brother of M&dhavagupta (as well as Kumaragupta), and 
succeeded to the throne of Malwa after his father Malta- 
senagupta. As King of Malwa, he followed in the foot" 
steps of his predecessors in trying to extend his kingdom 
at the cost of his heieditary enemies, the Maukharis of 
Kanauj, who were then bidding for political supremacy 
in that region after the break-up of the Gupta Empire 
and the collapse of the Honas after their defeat by 
¥’af$odharman and B&Uditya. The imperial ambitions 
of the Maukharis were first embodied in Isvaravarman, 
who, according to Inscription No. 8, extended his con- 
quests towards the west up to PliArn, to the Vindhya 
and Raivataka (Qirnar) mountains in pursuit of the 
Andhras ; also in IsAnavatman, who, according to In- 
scription No. 10, before he 'ascended the throne had 
achieved three important victories in three different 
regions, viz. victories over the Andhras,* the Solikas,' 

’ lit Inscription No. 8 we And a reference to *lhe lord of 
the Andhras ivholly given over to fear, and taking up his abode in 
the crevices of the Vindhyu uiountaiiiH’ at the expedition of livaia- 
varnum. There is also a reference to the ’ warrior of the Andhra 
army*. 

* Probably connected with tho country called lintdika in the 
BrihatsaihhitH [xiv. 8], and tho M&rkanilcya Purkna [Iv], located 
in the aonth-cast along with Kulihga, Vidarbha, Cliodi, &e., as 
pointed out in Itio Ep. Ind. [xiv. 112}. Tlio Sulikaa might be 
the Chiilukyas. We know of a Ciiklukya king. Klrtivarinan 1, 
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and the Gnudae' of the sea-shore, and, according to 
Inscription No. i, a fourth victory over the Malwa king, 
Kumaragupln. For these victories I&lnavarman won the 
title of Mnh&rajadhiraja, a title which was also deserved 
by his son 6arvavarman [who is called in Inscription 
No. 5 as ^arvavarman Muukhari, and in No. i only as 
Maukhari] by his victory over Damodaragupta of Malwa, 
who was killed in the battle. Malwa, however, avenged 
this insult by the victory achieved by her next king, 
Muh&senagiipla, over the Maukhari kingHiislhiluvarnian,^ 
and the fame of the victory was sung as far as the banks 
of the Lohitya!^ But the fortunes of Malwa had a final 
set-back in the defeat of Devagupta by R&jya, followed by 
the annexation of that kingdom by Hanu, as related by 
Bfipa. 

If this history is true, we have to 8upj>uso that the line 
of Gupta kings in Malwa catno to an end with Devagupta, 
but continued under M.ldluivagiiptu and his successors in 
another part of the country indicated )>y the localities of 
the inscriptions. No. i is fi'om Aphsad in Gaya District, 

extoudiog hU aonquests up to VaAga, AAga, MagaUha, &c. IMaha- 
ka^a Inscripliuii j. 

t Are tlicso tho Gnu'laa of tvlioni tho invinoibic 

adversary of Hnr^n, was the king a few generations taler? 

* Some historians identify this king with a king of KAmarOpa 
of that name, on tho ground that the river of KAniiirnpa, vi/. 
Jaiuhitya (Bra)unapntra), is inontionod hero as tlio limit of Maha- 
sonagupttt's oouquests. But tho content of tlie inscription rather 
.allows that it is coneerued ntoro witii tho wars between the 
Ouptas and the Maukharis than with their distant conquests, and 
So Sustlittn\’arinaa may tio a Maukhari. This view Is also taken by 
Or. F. W. Tiiomas (In his Introductiot. to the ITarfo. chafda transla- 
tion) and Fleet. 

• This expression does not indicate that liis nvtual conquest* 
extended up to the Braiimaputra, or Assam, by llie defeat of its 
king, Subtliitavarman. 
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No. a from Bihar, No. 3 fi-um Bliagalpur, and No. 4 
from Arrah. It is also significant that No. 4 gives us 
only the genealogy of this new line of Qupta kings which 
starts from Msdliavagupta. Thus the facts seem to be 
that, after the annexation of Mahva, llarsa provided for 
his friend, Mudhavagupta, by placing him in charge of 
some eastern parts of his Empire, and on the death 
of Harsa this new kingdom rendered a gootl account of 
itself by reviving some of the lost glories of the Imi)erial 
Guptas of Magodha under the powerful successor of 
M&dhavagupta, viz. Adityasenodevo, whose extensive 
conqu^ts made him assume the imi)erial titles of Fani* 
mabhat|Araku and M^aharftjadhiillja and perform horse 
sacrifices in celebration of his iin|)erinl status. A strong 
ground supporting this version of the facts is supplied by 
the date 66 of Harsa era, i. e. a.d. 672, given for Inscrip* 
tion No. 2 of Adityasena. For this date will fit in w'ith 
that of his father M&dhavagupta ns the friend of Harsa. 
On this view of the fiicts it is ako clear that, as Aditya- 
sena of Magadha had no direct connexion with Devagupta 
of Malwa, the name of the latter is not inentiunt-d in the 
genealogy of the former' as given in Inscription No. i. 
It is also significant that when Yuan Chwang visited 
Malwa or Ujjain, he saw there a Brahmin king .who in 
that case must have replaced the Guptas whose line ended 
with Deva^ytipta. 

Regarding now the Maukharis, if we may take the 
localities' of their inscriptions as indications of the extent 
of their power, it was the largest under ^aiwavarman, 

* The boet praoedcut for sucJi oinissiuiis is tho Bliilnrl Senl 
Ineoriptlon, wliicb gives (lie geiirnlogy of the Imperial Guptas 
fiiom Gupta to KumSragupta II without inonlioning Skandagupta, 
beeause hia lino had ended with him and passed on to that of his 
brother Pui-agupia. 
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who is called in No. i as simply the Maukhari as the 
most distinguished scion of his house, and in Nos. 4 
and 5 i* described to have held sway from Arrnh to 
Burhanpur, where the two inscriptions were found. The 
e.xtent of this Maukhari exjiansion will be evident from 
the fact that originally they belonged perhaps to Ahga 
or Bihar, as will bo apparent from the Barabar and Nft- 
garjuni Hill Cave Inscriptions. Nos. 6 and 7, of Anantn- 
varman de.scri 1 jed ns the son of Sardolu 'of Maukhari 
family’, himself the son ot Yajuuvarmaii. Anniituvannati 
achieved the status of a Stinwntarhuthnnani, i. e. of a 
chief rather than that of a king. The newly achieved 
})olitical dominance of the Maukhari house is also reflected 
in its coinage. There have been found coins ' i’^suod by 
some of their kings, viz. by li^na varman, on whose coin.s 
are rend the figures 54, 55 ; Sarvavarinan with the 
figures 58, 234 on his coins; and Avaiitivarman with 
his coins bearing the figures read as 67, 71, and 250. It 
is supposed that the figures in three digits stand for years 
of the Gux)tn era, in which case the dates of these kings 
would be between a. n. 553 and 569.- These dates will 


' All importaiil lind of these coins is described by K. liiirn, C.S.I., 
I.C.S., in 1906. It ^comprisod nine coins ot l^navannan, 

Bixof Sarviivunnan, and seventeen of Avautivarmaii discovered for 
the first time. Besides coiiis^ the Maukharis also issued seals, two 
of which were found in Niilandil along with Harsa’a seals. Ono of 
these shows a part of its original inscription» giving the Maukhari 
genealogy in which can be read the names of the founder Hari- 
varmk, and of his wife Jayasv&minL The inscription left on the 
other seal mentions ^King l^Anaviirmil known for his knowledge 
of VarnAiiraniadharma and keeping his subjects contented (rahjita- 
prak}-iieh) On the top of both the seals appears the symbol of 
a welhmoulded bull walking to lcft| wiili an attendant on cither 
side [Arch. Sur. Report, Eastern Circle. 1917-18, p, 44 r 
2 The year Ci i of the HsrAhs Inscription is taken to bo a year in 
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fit in with the known date of Avautivarman s auccaasor, 
Grabavaruian, who waa married to Hartt'a aister in the 
time of his fatlier and was King of Kanauj twfore a.d, 6o6, 
when Harsa became king. Tlie niuubora in two digits 
must point to years in some other era, and it has been 
suggested it miglit bea Muukhnri era beginning from, say, 
A* 0 . 553-54 = A. i>. 499,' the lime of either Isvaravarman 
or li^navarman, who started the era in imitation of the 
Imperial Quptas whom they succeeded to political aupre* 
maoy by their conquests. The beginning of the Maukhari 
conquests was made by Isvaravarman,* as will appear 
from his Inscription No. 51 from Jaunpur, which must 
have been already subject to his authority. The Dto> 
RaranCirk Inscription of.Tivitaguptall (No. 4 on p. 51) also 
indicates that the authority of Sarvavarman and Avanti* 

the Vikrama era aod lioiice oquivateut to a. d. 554, which is tiie 
same date for iMnavannan as is given by his coins too. This is 
a romarkoble coincidence of eplgrsphic with numismatic evidence 
on Maukhari chronology. 

Tlie date a. o. 553 for iMnavarman leads us, however, to the 
position that both ho and Itls successor wore ruling and issuing 
coins in the some time, Cunnioghani oven noticed a coin of 
liftuavarman bearing the date 057 a, n. » 576. Tlius there must 
some error in the reading of the dates concerning ^rvuvarmnii 
[sec Ep. Ind., xiv, 114]. N. O. Majumdar 1917, p. laC] 
recently found that the date-marks on larva’s coins had * totally 
disappeared 

' The date of the composition of' his great astronomical work 
by AryabhatU, and of the expiry of 3,600 years of tlie Kaliyuga. 
This circunistaneo also makes the starting of a new era from 
A. D. 500 probable [JXAS, 1906. p. 8481. 

* As pointed out by N. 0 . Majuuidar [/.-I, 1917, pp. ta6-7), it 
is clear from the Ilarftiiii Inscription that the extensive conquests 
of Itilnavarinan weru achieved during the reign of. his fother 
T 4 varavarman, who, accordingly, must he regarded aa the first 
Maukhari to have attained an iinpeiial status (see line 13 of the 
inscription). 
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VArman extendwl as fur as Arruh where the inscription 
was found, considering that the grant of JivitagupU II 
is stated to be not an original grant, l)iit only a confirma* 
tion of that of the two Maukhari kings, and also of Bala 
ditya,' whomi^hoy had probably succeeded in power. 

Besides the Guptas of Eastern Malwa and the Mankharis 
of Kanauj, Dr. Hoernle 1903, p. «;45] introduces 

what he calls the Mfllava Empire as the third factor to be 
considered in the then political situation of Northern 
India. The founder of this MaKva Empire was Janendra 
Yasodharinun Vikraiuaditya, originally a chief of the 
M&lava Clan, and a feudatory of the early Gupta Empire, 
who rose into prominence by his crushing victory over 
the HOnas before a. n. 533, by which date he delivered the 
Gupta Empire from barbarian tyranny. Thus he easily 
supplanted the then Gupta Emi>eror (who might be either 
Bhflnugupta or Billriditya), and in his Mandasor pillar 
inscription, ho asseits that ho not only contiuered the 
llQnns but had won an empire larger than that of the 
(>uptAS, including, for instance, even Kashmir, ns stated 
in the Raja(arai»gbii [ii. 7 ; iii. 1 2,3, with Stein’s notes]. 
He had a long reign of fifty years from a. i>. 533 to A.n. 583, 
and was succeeded by his son Sllfiditya, tins King of 

* This may bo the baiiie BAlaJitya as is mentioned by Yuan 
Cliwang to !>avo dofeuted nnd taken prinoner, as King of Magadha, 
the ll&na king NiidraUula, whitdi probably look place iu about 
A. It, 535. This is fully explained Ixdow. There is, however, it may 
bo noted, a jioiiit of wrious doubt in -the htateUicnt of Yuan 
Chwarig wben bo says that tids Mibirnkubi (a. i>. 508-30) l»m! 
lived ‘ eeuturies ’ before liis time. This irjnccuraey has led moJi.v 
K<;holKrs to cast aside the history as presented by Yuan Cliwaiig on 
this particnlar point. What adds to the coiifuwoii .ab<iul UalAditya 
i-s that (here are three Bftiftdityas known from the Gupta Inwtrip. 
tion No. 79 of about a, d. 600, the (irsl of whom is supposed by 
Fleet to have l>ccii the same by dale a? Yu:>u ChwHng's BaUditya. 
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Mahva, who, according to Yuan Ghurang, had reigned 
aixty years before his visit, i. e. about 640-60 ss a.x>. 580. 
But dllAditya was not as powerful and successful a ruler 
as Ilia famous father. The Si^jataruitgi^i [iiL 330] tells 
us tliat he was dethroned by his enemies but afterwards 
replaced in the kingdom of his fatlier by the King of 
Kashmir. Pravarasena II, a son of tiie infamous Toramana' 
[RT. iii. 104-9], hence a Hunic king. Thus while 
Vikramaditya was the deliverer of his countiy from the 
Ho^as, his son Silnditya was a supplicant for their pro- 
tection ! 

f 

Now, who were tlie cneinies of Sllildilya against whom 
he could not prevail and sought the aid of the IlQiias? 
They were all the neighbouring kings who did not 
forget the usur{)ation of imi)erial authority by the ui>start 
Ya^oilhariuan, and had I resides their own chrims to it to 
assert. They were the Maitkhuvis i f Kanauj, the Var- 
dhanas of ThHues.ar, and the Guptas of Eastern Malwa. an 
offshoot of tlie old Imperial Gupta House. Matrimonial 
alliances had further united them against their common 
enemies, the Empire of Malava and the Honas. The 
Cujda princess, Harsa, as shown in Inscription No. 5, 
was raai'ried to tho Maukhari king Adityavarniain, while 
another Gupta princess, Mahdsenagupt&, was luarriod to 
Harfa's grandfather, Adityavardhana.' 

> On the analogy of Ilar^ and MahAseiiagiipiil being the sisters 
of Hftmgupta and MahAsenagupta, we may consider BhAnuguptA, 
iiientioiied in Inaeription No, 35 of Fleet, to liuve been a sister of 
the Emperor BhAnugupia (c. a,ii 500) whose date will tally with 
iur date. In the inscription the date of her grandson, Dakfai is 
given as a. n. 533, wlieii he was minister. If we assume that 
D.aksa was born in a. n. 513, his father must have been torn in 
A. D* 495i and IiLs fatlior's mother, BhAiiuguptii, married to his 
graudfiither, RuvikIrCi, in a. d, ^91* At that time BhAuugiiptA's 
royal brother BliAuugupta was not a king, but a prince under tlie 
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The leader of this combination against ^iladitya was 
Harm's father, Prabliftkaravardhana, who i*egarded him- 
self as a special rival of ^lladitya from the fact that his 
wife, Queen Yasovati, was the daughter of Yalodharman 
Vikramaditya. Thus it was a contest between a son and 
a son-in-law for the Malava imperial throne. The result 
of the contest is referred to by Sana (loi). Prabhakara 
was ‘an axe to the creeper of Malava’s glory*. At the 
same time he bad to punish the Hnnas as the allies of 
Malava, and came to be regarded ‘ as a lion lo the Hona 
deer The humiliation of >^lladitya is further evident 
from the fact that he was compelled to surrender a son 
of his to Prabhnkara: for B.'ina tells us that ‘YnSovati’s 
brother (i.e. Emi^eror ^lladitya) presented his son Bhandi, 
a boy of about eight years of age, to serve the young 
princes’, i.e. Bajya and Harsa. The name Bhandi itself 
is a Hunic rather than a Sanskrit name. 

Now we can work out from Bitna the date of this first 
M&lava TVar, which ended in the dethronement of SilR- 
ditya. The suiTender of Bhandi marking that event was 
made, as Bana tells us, about the time of Rajyasri’s birth, 
which took place in a.d. 593 according to our calculation 
(see Note B). 

But these old enemies of Prabhakara, viz. Malwa- and 
the Honas, ti’oubled him in his last days. He had to 
send Ci^own-prince Bajya to fight the Hrmas in the north, 
while _ ^lladityn, having regained his throne in about 
A.D. 604 with the help of the Hona king, proceeded 
against his old enemies, the Maukhari and Thanesar 
kings, with what results we have already narrated. The 

emperor Buclhagnpta '^a. d. 477-500). It is possible that after all 
Bodhagupta was the father of both Bhlnogupta and his sister. 
This assumption does not at least violate their cnronology as 
worked out here. 
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second Malava war was brought to an end by King Rftjya 
in the Btimmer of a.d. 6o6. The friend and ally of 
Emperor ^iladitya in this war must have> been the king 
named Devagupta of Malwa in tlie inscription, who is 
twice referred to also by Bapa, once as ‘a man named 
Gupta* (334), as implicated in the conspiracy to which 
Sajya fell a victim, and, secondly, as 'a noble called 
Gupta* (251). We have already examined the position 
of Devagupta in the list of Malwa kings. 

Thus, according to Iloornle’s theory, based mainly on 
the Jidjaturaiigiiu, tlic King of Mulwa against whom fought 
Prabhftkara, liis son-in-law, the Maukhari Grahavarman, 
and his son Riljya, was not a Gupta king of eastern 
Malwa, but King Silridityn of Malwa proper, among whose 
allies tigure<] Devagupta of eastern Malwa and ^a^hka, 
King of Gauda. The only fact, however, that does not 
readily reconcile itself to tliis theory is that the inscrip- 
tions dealt with above show a niunhcr of Gupta kings of 
Malwa who were on terms of hereditary hostility to the 
Maukhari kings of Kanauj, and do not name STlitditya at 
all in that connexion, while King Slladitya of Mo-la-pu 
(Malwa), to wliom Yuan Chwaiig refera, has been identified 
hy S. Iicvi ns the Buddhist King of Valabhr, known as 
{^llfiditya 1 Dharmaditya. Thus the version of Malwa 
history, and particularly of the connexion between that 
liistory and the history of Harsa as worked out by 
Hoernle, is not y( t free from difiiculties. Tlie confusion 
may be cleared up to some extent by the table given 
on pp. 64-5, showing the chronological and other rela- 
tions between the kings of the several houses figuring in 
that age. 

The following points are to be considered in fixing the 
chronology of these kings : — 

1. Nos. Ill, lY, a, 7, and (A) are contemporaries; 
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No. Ill defeated No. 7. From the known date of No. IV 
we count backwards towards the unknown. 

а. Nos. II, 6, and (/) are contemporaries. No. 6, 
described as King of Mulwa by BAnn, sent his sons tc the 
court of No. II to be the companions of the lattci’s sons. 

3. The date, a. n. 56(5, of the marriage of No. I is 
obtained by assuming that his son was king in his six* 
teenth year, a. d. 583. 

4. No. 6 sent liis sons to 1*0 tlie companions of Bfljya 
and Ilai'sa, who were only fourteen .and ton yearo of age 
respectively in a.d. 600. Thus. No. A is taken to have 
ruled up to a. i>. 600 at lea.st. 

5. Nos. IT and (g) are contemporaries and relations, 
the former marrying his daughter. Rrijya.^rl, to the son 
of the latter, No. (//). If liajyasrT was married at eight 
in accordance with orthodox ideals, No. {g) should have 
lived up to A.D. 600, RajyjusrI being born in a.d. 593, as 
already shown. 

б. The dates of No.s. {*f), (c), (/), (g) are obtained from 
their coins or inscrijdions alresuly noticed, 

7. The dates of Nos. 4, t;, 6 are obtained by their 
synchronism with (d), (c), (/). 

8. Nos. 1-7 are to be taken as Gupta kings of easterji 
Malwa, as explained alresidy. 

9. No. a could have started as a king of Magadha only 
after the passing away from that region of tho imisterful 
personality of theOauda king, Sa^thka, i. e., after a. d. <>30 

10. No. fi could have been an emi>eror of Magadha only 
after tho passing away of Ilarsa, i. e., after a. d. 650. 

1 1. Inscription No. (46) of Fleet mentions as predecessors 
of No. j3 in the sovereignty of Magadha not only No. «, 
but also the Maukharis {g) and (c), as also ParameSvara, 
or emperor, Baladityodeva, probably the BJVluditya of 
Yuan Chwang who defended his kingdom of Magadha 
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^ Hds eliroBology was first su^^ted by Mr. PanBa Lai, I.C.S., snd.-lias b^u since accepts cm all h^ds. It was fix^ 
fiiSiiily by considering the earUest and ilie latest date for each king^ as giTcn either in Ins inscription or on his coin known 
up to now. 
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against the Ho^a Miliirakula, and made him prisoner 
about A. n. 595 and before ▲. n. 530, when he was finally 
crushed by Talodharman. Thus Bftladitya might be the 
same person as the Gupta emperor Bhanugupta, or his 
successor, the last of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. 

Ita later history may be recalled in this connexion. 
The emperor Budhagupta (a.d. 477-500) exercised 
authority from Malwa to Magadha. His feudatory ruled 
between the Yamunft and Narmada in a. d. 485 [Na 19 
of Fleet]. His silver coins dated a. n. 496 were found 
in Benares. The Samath Stone Image Inscription of 
A.D. 476 refers to him as the paramount sovereign in 
those parts, while the Damodarpur first and second plate 
inscriptions of the probable date of a. d. 481 \Ep, Ind. xv. 
135-6] point to his sovereignty over Pupdravardhana 
(North and parts of East Bengal). After him the Gupta 
sovereignty in Malwa was lost to the Honas under Tors* 
m&na (a. d. 500-2) and his son Mihirakula ' (a. d. 502-30), 
who ruled for at least fifteen years (No. 37 of Fleet). An 
attempt was made in a. d. 510 by Emperor Bh&nugupta 
and his vassal chief, Goparaja, of Malwa, to recover the 
lost ground, but it probably failed [No. 20 of Fleet]. The 
Hona supremacy in Malwo is attested by Nos. 36 apd 37 
of iieet. 

Thus the sovereignty of the Imperial Guptas ovw 
Malwa was finally lost. A successful stand against 
further extension of the HOna power towards Magadha 
was made by BalOditya, as related above. 

The HQpa supremacy in Malwa was destroyed by the 
Molava Janendra Ya^harman by his victories recorded 
in the inscriptions numbered 33, 34, and 35 of Fleet, 

* The date 50a for MihirskaWs aoeenion we owe to Jeine 
•oureos oited by Psthak [Skandarkar Cmmmontitn roTuM*, p. ei?]. 
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and dated a.d. 533.* He ruled as Emperor of Miilava for 
fifty years, and was succeeded by his son ^iladitya, as 
pointed out above. 

Eclioes of the imperial Gupta authority in Malwa eome 
from inscriptions of some petty chiefs like the Parivra- 
joka Mahfiriijas Hastin and Saiiiksobha of the years 
A.D. 518 and 528, in which the actual names of the then 
Gupta emperors are not given, but only a genetal reference 
to their rule* [Ep. Iml. viii. 284-7, »nd No. 25 of Fleet]. 
It is, however, clear that Yaiwdharman did not become 
an emperor till after a. d. 528. 

But we hear no longer of the Gupt^ in Malwa till we 
come to King Mahasenagupta and his predecessora ruling 
in its eastern parts. This new dynasty of the Gupta 
kings of Malwa must have arisen under the suzerainty of 
YaSodhaimian after a. d. 533. The firnt two kings, 
Krifnagupta and Harsa, had to establish their position 
against powerful foes. The drlptamti, pai-ticularly proud 
foe, of the inscription (No. 43 of Fleet) might be even 
Yai^harman himself. The third king, Jivitagnpta I, 
made his power felt as far os ^seaside shores’ [tbid.], i.e. 
on the Gaudns. The fifth copper-plate inscription of 
Damodarpur is dated 224 of Gupta era (not 214 as read 
usually), i.e. a.d. 543, and refers to the Gupta sovereignty 

' No. 35 referring to liia sozeraioty is dated ». 533 ; hence his 
conquests were achieved earlier, about say a. n. 530. 

• R. G. Bnsak [J?p. Jiid. xv] holds that these insorlptions point 
to continuance of imperial Gupta authority in Central India up to 
the time of tlio Uchchakalpa Maharlijs Sarvanftth described as a 
Gupta vassal in a. d. 533. lie also thinks that Bh&nugnpta was 
not defeated, IhoughQoparAjn was kiiled in the battle in A.O. 5 *o» 
since there was a Gupta vassal in that very region even in a.». 518 
and 538 ; and that Gupta authority was finally extinguished not 
by the HQnas, but by Vadodharman in Malwa, and in Surg^tra 
by the Maitraka Bhaturka. 
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over Pun^ravardlmna. The soveroign’s name is not legible, 
but he might be eitlier Jivitaguptn I or bis successor 
Kumaragupta. An cpigraphist actually reads the name 
os Kumara [Ep. Ind, xvii. 19.3]. 

The Gaudas, hov'ever, were left to be subdued by kings 
more powerful than the Guptas, viz. the Maiikbaris, who 
also arrested the eastward expansion of these Guptas of 
Malwa, 

Eventually both the Gupb\s and the Maukharis wei-e 
lost in the Empire of Harsn. 

The Gupta history in Mngadha was, liowever, revived 
by Mridhavagupta, and especially by his illustrious son, 
Adilyasenadeva, 'who lived to perform the horse-sacriiice 
on achieving his imperial position. There are many 
gold coins found in different jnu'ts of Bengal which are 
described as imitation Gupta coins, and traced to these 
later Guptas of Magadha of whom this Adityasenadeva 
was ' the first king These coins include some showing 
horse-sacrifice, and may bo thus reasonably ascribed to 
the Gupta king w!io performed the horse-sacrifice after 
returning from the Chola countiy. According to the 
Deoghar Inscription [Fleet, p. 213], Adityasena after hi.s 
conquests built a tum]de costing three lacs of gold 
tauMkas. The word faiiJcakOf used for silver coins, is 
used here with reference to ‘ tliese light-weight gold 
coins currant during the time of these Guptas of Mngadha’, 
which were then known by this name, as ingeniously 
suggested by Mr. N. K. Bhattnsali [JASB, NS, xix. 1923, 
No. 6 , pp. 57-64]* 
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B, On some ilales in the history of tinr^a 
and his predecessors. 

The IlarsorcJiuvila contnius some statements i^hioh 
Hoernlo has cleverly utilized to arrive at some fairly 
precise dates in the liistory of Harsa and his predecessors. 
It is to be uiideretood. that the expedition of Hlljya against 
tho Ilfinas, Prabhrikara’s illness and death, Rajya’s ac- 
cession to the throne and his death, all took place in the 
course of a year, a.d. 605-6. Now when Rtljya was 
sent against the Hnpas he was young enough .to have 
shown but a * faint growth ’ of his beard, as Bana tells 
us (166). He might then be only twenty years old at 
the most, for before that ho received, as a companion of 
his age, the Prince of Malwa, Kumitra by name, then 
a youth of eighteen. Between Rajya and BajyasH was 
an interval of six years (i 15), while Harsa was only about 
two years old (as explained in the text) when his sister 
was born. Thus we may calculate that Ham became 
king at sixteen, in a.d. 606, and was born in a.d. 590, 
Rftjya in a.d. 5S6, and Ibliyasri in a.d. 593. Thus their 
father could not have married Yasovatl, daughter of 
Kmperor Vikrauiaditya, later than a.d. 585, and as he 
had married soon after his accession to the throne,, tho 
latter event took place about a.d. 583, the date of the 
death of Emperor Vikramaditya and of the resulting con- 
fusion. Thus Prabhakara ruled between a.d. 583-606. 
He was engaged in a ten years’ war against Malava whose 
king Slladitya, defeated and dethroned, had to surrender, 
to his enemy his son Bhandi, in a. d. 593, the year that 
Princess Rajyaisrl was born. SilFiditya regained the 
throne of Millava about a.d. 604, when he proceeded 
against his old enemies, and finally brougliton the second 
Malava war which ended fatally for himself and his 
dynasty in a. d, 606. 
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It may be iioted that this chronology is abo confirmed 
by other known dates of oontemporaiy kings. The date 
of Itenavarman, the Maukhart king, is shown by his 
coin to be a. d. 565, while a comparison of their genes* 
logics shows liim to be a contemporary of Prabhftkarab 
father, Adilyavardhana. 


C. Said ilka (a.d. 600-25 ?) and Bhdifkaravarman, 

Sana calls S^snhka King of Gauda,^ and Yuan Chwang, 
King of Kar^asuvarna * in recent times [Watters, it 1 15], 
a jiersecutor of Buddhism [i6td., i. 343], who broke up 
the Buddhist monasteries between Kusinagara and Vait* 
uasi libid., ii. 43], threw the stone at Pataliputra showing 

* The Oau^as probably first appear as a politioal power In 
connexion with the conquests of Jlritagupta I, as described in 
Inscription No. 43 of Fleet, where the king is represented as 
striking terror into the hearts of people on * seaside shores*. Wo 
next liear of their subjugation by l&tnaTormnn in his HarAhA 
inscription of a. d. 554, in whicli lie is described as keepini* within 
their own limits the *sca>faring' (samudrdsrordn) Gaudas. Tlie 
next landmark in Gau^a history appears in four copper-pliite 
inscriptions (eCnsidered by Hr. R. D. Baneiji as spurious for tlieir 
mixture of characters of different centuries) of Faridpur, which 
mention the names of three kings, Dlkarm&dUya, Gopaohandra, 
and Sam&cliAradcva, as kings of Gaiidn, and also of their local 
governors and Yisayapatis appointed to a province in their kingdom 
called Y&rakaman^ala [JASB, vii. 389-308 ; x. 435-37 ; JJ., xxxix. 
193-8]. SamAchAra is called a MahArAjAdhirAja in the fourth 
plate, and his existence is furtlicr attested by two coins preserved 
in the Calcutta Museum, which show, in clKiracters of about 
A.i>. 500, legends read by Mr. N. K. Bhattasali as Samdch&ra on 
the obverse, and Narendmrinista on the reverse, and also the bull, 
symbol used later by ^nhka {./ASB, NS, xix. 1933, No. 6 , p. 55]. 
Thus there can be hardly any doubt that SamAcbAra was the 
predecessor of ■'$u 4 Ahka ns a Gauda king. 
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the Buddha's footprints into the Ganges [t&td., 93], eut 
down the Bodhi tree at Gaya, destroyed its roots down 
to the water and burned what renuuned [itid., 115], and 
tried to violate the Buddhist temple there by replacing 
the image of the Buddha by that of Siva [ttt'd., 116]’. 
Thus, though a king of Kar^asuvarpa, he made his 
power fdt over a much lai^r area. He seems, however, 
to have begun as a mere chief, if he is to be identified 
with the ‘Hahasamanta Salahkadeva’ of an inocriptioii 
[No. 78 of Fleet]. Soon he became powerful enough in 
A.i>. 605 to enter, as we have seen, into a combination* 
with the Gupta king of eastern. Halwa to overthrow the 
other rival combination of the two powers of Kanauj and 
Thanesar. Safiahkamapdala was to replace the Prabha* 
kara or Haukhari*mandala as the leading state! For 
a time his scheme was successful : Kanauj was seized, 
Bajya was murdered, and an advance against Thanesar 
was planned, till Harsa, a more powerful adversary, 
appealed on the scene, and completely outrivalled him 
in the race for supremacy in northern India. B&na tells 
us how Harsa’s di^vijaya commenced with elaborate pre- 
parations for war against the Gauda king* stigmatized 

^ The ctiUfie of this couibination might be blood-felation»liip, 
being himself perhaps a Oupta^ the son or a nephew of King 
Mah&senagupia. As we have already noted, a MS* of the Har^a» 
charita calls him Narendragupto* In that case, the Gupta who is 
stated in the HarfHhcharita to have seized Kanauj might have been 
Sa^Aiika himself, and Rgjya^ii’s escape from her prison might have 
been under his orders, as inferred by Messrs K* D. Banerji and 
R. Chanda [see R. D. Banerji’s History of Bengal in Bengali, and ed., 
p. 106]. 

* Mr. R. D. Banerji suggests that the offer of alliuiice to Har^ 
at this stage from the distant King of Kamaiupa was really due to 
the latter^s hostility to the Gauda king, ^a^ftnka, a hostility which 
ultimately ended in the aunoxatiou of his kingdom of Karnasuviirna 
by the KHinarffpa king, Bhiisknravarinan, ns related below. He 
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fts Hhis vilest of 6«udas^ or *tbe vile (lauda serpent'. 
But liis narrative, following its own course, does not 
recount the results of those elnbornte prei>arations. He, 
however, hints that i^a&'U’tka was forced not only to 
abandon his project of conquering Ilarsa’s kingdom of 
Thanesar, hut also to jiart with his now conquest of 
Kanauj, where we find Harsa installed with his sister. 
Har§a thus succeeded so far, but no farther, in his efforts 
to avenge himself upon the murderer of his brother. 
Sasilhka then transferred his ambitions in a different 
direction, towards the east, whoi*o he seems to have 
achieved an imperial status by a.d. 619, if he is to he 
identified with Sai^iika Mahariljiidhirrija ns mentioned 
in a Ganjam Plate Inscription of that year, recording 
a grant of one of his feudatories ruling on the east coast 
[Ep. Iiul. vi. 143]. Thus if he was shining in full glory 
in his own sphere (aptly c.alled Sa 4 flhkainandaln by Bnna) 
in A.D. 619, we must conclude tiiat he had prevailed 
against the l>est efforts of Hai-sa to crush him. On this 
view there was then a second Idot on the escutcheon of 
Harsa as a BigvijayT, the first being that cast by the 
Deccan overlord, Pulake/sin II. 

The political importance of BasAnka is also indicated 
by his coins and seals. A seal ho had issued as a Mahksa* 
manta was found at Rohtrisgndh iti Bihar. He issued 
gold coins under the title of Bri B.'istinka. The obverse 
of these coins shows Siva reclining on his bull Nandi, 
and, behind him, the disc of the full moon signified by 
his very name of /^aidvJca. Tlius he was a follower of 
the l^akti cult, which expLains his antipathy to Buddhism 

fnrllier RUggesls thnt 6a«lHika must have l>oen dofoatod by this 
combination, and tlic result of tliis defeat was ]>er]iap8 Men in 
ilioso coins of Saiisfika xvliich arc debased with a largo proportion 
of silver mixed up willj gold. 
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Aiid liib ictinoclnsiic tendencies. The I'everse bIiows 
LnlvKini seated facing on lotus, holding lotus in left hsiul, 
and above, on oithoi' side, elephant sprinkling water 
over her (Allan, Oitpta Coins, p. M 7 ]- 

Thus Safciflhka, ns King of Karnasuvnrna, established 
a sphere of influence which seems to have extended right, 
up to Gan jam. How long he thus ruled may bo gathered 
from some statements of Yuan Chwnng. He refers to 
^sAiika as having already p.'issod away in a.d. 637, wdten 
the Chinese pilgrim visited the Bodhi tree which was 
uprooted by Hnstlhka, but w’ss nftenvards revived by the 
Mnurya king, Pnipavarmaii, whom Sn-ifinka had pre- 
deceased, being unable to stand the levcrsal of his wicked 
deed ! 

After his death, we find llarsa, in a.d. 643, launching a 
successful expedition against the Kongoda country on the 
east coast up to which, ns we have seen, the suxerainty of 
8a^hka extended. As a result of that expedition, llarsa 
had his own dominion extended up to that limit, and was 
thus in a position to i)ro|>ose a gift of as many as eighty 
townships in Ori.ssa to a local Buddhist divine, and to 
think of holding a conference in Orissa to propagate liis 
own faith of Mahalyann Buddhism. Thus wo may con- 
clude that it was only after Sashka’s death that Harsn 
wiis able to feed fat his ancient grudge against him. We 
have evidence also to show that Karnasuvarpn, after 
llarsa, passed under the rule of his protege, Bhaskara- 
varman. King of K&maropa. In the confusion following 
the death of Harsa, this worthy took the side of the 
Chinese invader, 'Wang-hiuen-tse, to overthrow the usurpa- 
tion of Harea’s minister, Arjuna, in a.d. 648-9. Next, 
his triumphant entry into the capital of Karnasuvarpa is 
celebrated in an inscription recording a gmnl made from 
his camp there Ind. xii. 65] and describing him as 
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the subdaer of * hundreds of kings *. It is interasting to 
note in passing that this inscription names as many as 
twelre kings of Kflmaropa who were predeoessors of 
Bhaskarsvarman,' so that it carries back the history of 
Assam to the fourth century a.d., and of these twelve 
kings, the last five are the same as those mentioned by 
Bans — a remarkable proof of the trustworthiness of his 
narrative! 

* A wsl wm found at Kiluoda of BhiakiiravarinNU which 
montiona the names of eight of these predecessors of his [/BOAS, 
1919, p. $o» ; 1900, p> 151]. The neal of Bhiskara was found along 
with the seals of his patron, Har^ 



CHAPTER III 
Assemblies 

WiTU his suzerainty thus achieved, Har^ was able 
to reign in unbroken peace for more than thirty years, 
as stated by the Chinese pilgrim. During these years 
he achieved triumphs of peace which were not lees 
than his triumphs of war. Thus his reign, like that 
of Asoka, was piactically devoid of any political 
events, so to speak, but quite eventful in point of 
religion and culture. One of this latter class of 
events w'as the convocation of a religious araembly at 
Kanauj for the purpose of giving publicity to the 
doctrines of Mah&y&na, as expounded by the Chinese 
pilgrim in the ^iSstra composed by him, of which the 
contents and merits were known to the emperor at 
his very first meeting with the pilgrim at his camp in 
Bengal at Kajughira. From that place orders were 
sent throughout the different kingdoms that * all the 
disciples of the Various religious sects or schools, the 
iSramans, Brahmins, and heretics of the Five Indies, 
should assemble in the town of Kany&kubja to investi- 
gate the treatise of the Master of the Law from China’. 
The royal progress from the camp to Kaniiuj was 
marked by due pomp and magnificence. The king 
with his guest, the Chinese pilgi’im, moi-chcd along 
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the souilieni bank ot the Gaiiga, while his friend and 
ally, the King of Assam, who had come to him with 
liis guest in i’esi>onsc to tlio imperial summona, 
marched along the northern bank. The two kings, 
thus divided by the stream of the river, led the pro> 
cession, followed by their gorgeous siafl* of soldiers, 
in ix)ats and on elephants, sounding drums, blowing 
horns, and playing on flutes and harps, and by a crowd 
of several hundreds of thousand people, till they reached 
their destination in ninety days, to And there, already 
assembled for their reception, eighteen other kings, 
3,000 Mulmyana and Hinayana Buddhist monks, 3,600 
Brahmins and Nirgranthos, and about 1,000 Buddhist 
scholars from the Nalanda monastery, Seating accom- 
modation was provided beforehand foi 2,000 persons 
in two thatched halls,* with a throne for the full-size 
figure of the Buddha in gold. 

Tlio state entry to the assembly was made from his 
travelling palace improvised for the occasion, by 
Haim represented as the god Sakra, and Kumara as 
the god BrahmiV, taking in procession the statue of 
the Buddha on an elephant, with a canopy and an 
umbrella in their hands rospectively," followed by two 
elephants caiiying jewels and flowers, another carry- 
ing the Chinese pilgrim and the chief officers of the 
king, and as many as 300 ** other elephants currying 

* A great aaAyharSwa with a tower 100 feet high on ita cast side, 
aoeordiiig to the Si-yu ki [Beni's Jiecorih, i. siS]. 

* According to the St'-f/u-A'i both llursa and Kuni&ra had 

an escort of 500 war-elcphnnts. 

* 100 clephaula Acoordiiig to $i-yU’ki 
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the princes, great uunisters, niul chief priests of Uic 
difTerent countries. When the procession readied its 
destination, the Buddiia statue was first conducted 
to the hall and installed on the throne, followed by 
the king and Yuan Chwang presenting it with offer- 
ings’; then in order were admitted the eighteen kings, 
1,000 selected Bhiksiis, 500 selected Brahmins and 
heretics, and aoo of the gi*cat ministciii from the 
different kingdoms, while the rest of the assembly 
were seated outside the gate of the hall. Then the 
king opened the conference by inviting the Chinese 
pilgrim to take his seat on a couch and be the presi- 
dent of the meeting. 

Yuan Chwang l»cgan by extolling the doctrines of 
the Mahay ana, and, appointing a subject for discussion, 
called upon Mhig-hiea, a monk of Nidandft, to dis- 
course upon it. The subject was also announced on 
a placard hung outside the assembly ball, on which 
Yuan Chwang further announced that ‘if there is 
anyone who can find a single word in the proposition 
contrary to reason, or is able to entangle the ai’gu- 
nient, then, at the request of the opponent, I offer ray 
head as a recompense ’. Thus until night there was 
no one who came forward to say a word, when the 
emperor, well pleased at the event, adjourned the 
assembly and returned to his palace, wdiile others 
returned to their appointed resting places. Next day 
they again escorted the image,^ the king, and the 

1 According to the Si ytU-i (fbU.) it ww not the Ihll-slze imago. 
os high at the king himself, installed in the assembly hall, hut 
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others, os before. Thus had passed five days of the 
assembly when some followers of the Hlnay&na, seeing 
that the Chinese pilgrim had overturned their school, 
filled with spleen, plotted to take his life. Getting 
scent of this conspiracy, Har^ forthwith issued a 
proclamation that * if any one should hurt or touch the 
pilgrim he shall be at once beheaded, and whoever 
speaks against him shall have his tongue cut out, but 
that all others who would seek profit iVoin his in« 
struction need not fear this manifesto’. 'I'his had 
the effect of making the opponents disapp^'ar from 
the assembly, which wt*ut on smoothly for another 
eighteen days.' 

The Si-yU'ki gives a somewhat different account of 
the a.sscmbly. According to it the assembly was 
convoked not for the exclu-sive discourse of Yuan 
Chwang, but for * the different men of learning who 
discussed in elegant language on the most abstinisc 
subjects* \ihul, p. a 19]. It does not also refer to any 
plot against the Chinese pilgrim, but against the 
emperor himself. It appears that on the last day of 
the assembly a fire brake out in the tower as well as 
in the pavilion over the gate. of the hall. When it 
was eztinguislied by the king’s intercession, as it was 
believed. Har§a with the kings went up to the top of 
the tower to have a view of the scene, and when 
descending the steps he was suddenly attacked by 
» sliortor image of gold, throe feet high, and thus more portable as 
the utMwiNiCr/i. 

* In the St'-pu-l'i the eeaeion of the asaembly comprisod twenty- 
one days and not twenty-three, fis stated hei^ 
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a heretic, knife in lumd, whom, liowever, the emperor 
skilfully captured. The kings then demanded that 
the assassin should be instantly killed, but Har^e 
forbade it, and got from the assassin the confession 
tliat he was engaged to kill him by heretics who felt 
insulted at his treatment of them at the assembly. 
Harm then straitly questioned the heretics^ 500 
Brahmans, summoned before him, who confessed to 
their setting fire to the tower by shooting burning 
arrows, expecting that in the resulting confusion they 
would be able to kill him ; but this plan having mis* 
earned, they hired tlie assassin to do it. Then the 
kings and the ministers demanded the extermination 
of the heretics, but Har^ only punished the chief of 
them, and pardoned the rest, banishing the 500 
Brahmins to the frontiers of India [ibid., p. 221]. 

At the conclusion of this assembly the emperor 
offered to Yuan Chwang in recognition of his merits 
10,000 pieces of gold, 30,000 pieces of silver, 100 gar* 
ments of superior cotton, while the eighteen kings 
wanted to present him each with rare jewels. But all 
these costly presents the pilgrim in a ^e religious 
spirit declined to accept. Next the emperor, not 
minding his objections and protests, mounted him on 
on elephant and took him in a proeesnon wiUi Uie 
ministers of state to proclaim that he had establidied 
the standard of right doctrine, i.e., Mahftyftna, and 
overthrown all opposing doctrines. 

The next important religious event of his reign was 
his institution of a quinquennial assembly for the 
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dintribution of royal charities, called the Afohm, At 
the conclusion of his special assembly at Kanauj, 
Hai-sa found that it was time for him to hold tho 
sixth session of the other assembly, for which the 
place fixed was Prayaga at the confluence of the 
Oahg& and Yamun&, where, according to tradition, 
‘ it was more advantageous to give one mite in charity 
than a thousand in other places ’, whence the place 
was culle<l the ‘ Arena of Charitable Offerings Oil 
Harsti’s invitation to Yuan Chwang to accompany 
him from Kanauj to Prayuga for the assembly there, 
the pilgrim, though homesick, coul<l not but accept 
the invitation, saying that if His Majesty did not 
grudge his treasure for the good of others, how could 
be grudge a short delay in his homeward journey? 
Thus they came to Pray&ga, attended by all the 
eighteen kings, to find there already assembled about 
half a million of people. The ‘ Arena of Charity' was 
the great sandy plain, about five miles in circuit 
oh tho west of the confluence, where even to this day 
is held the most important and most numerously 
attended religious Congress of India, the KuTnbha 
mda. Invitation was issued ‘ through the Five Indies 
to the dramans, heretics, Nirgranthas, the poor, the 
oi'pbans, and the solitary (bereaved) to come to the 
Arena of Charity ond receive the royal gifts’. A 
square enclosure was made with a bamboo hedge 
measuring i,ooo paces each side, with many scores of 
thatched buildings in the middle in which the valu- 
able treasures like gold, silver, and pearls were 
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deposited, while less valuable articles such as the silk 
and cotton garments, the gold and silver mcmey, were 
placed in hundreds of other store-houses within the 
same enclosure. Outside were made places for par- 
taking of food. There were also erected some hun- 
dred long buildings where a .thousand people might 
ait down for rest. 

In addition to this, the emperor had his tent pitched 
on the north bank of the Gahga, the King of Valabhi 
on the west of the confluence, the King of Assam on 
the south side of the Yamuna, while to the west of the 
position of the Valabhi camp were gathered all the 
recipients of bounty. 

The proceedings of the assembly were begun by 
a military procession of the retinues of the emperor, 
of Kumara B&ja, embarked in ships, of Dhruvabhatta 
Baja, mounted on elephants, together with the eighteen 
kings.' 

The first day’s programme comprised the installa- 
tion of an image of Buddha in a thatched building 
in the arena, followed by a distribution of the costlier 
kinds of clothing and other articles. The second and 
the third days were given to the installation of the 
images of the sun (Aditya) and Siva (I^vara), followed 
by a distribution of charity only half in value of 
what was given in honour of the Buddha. On the 
fourth day the distribution of gifts was reserved for 
10,000 selected Buddhists, each of whom received lOO 

* This shows tliat the total uumber of kings assenihled was 
W 0 nt 7 , as stated in the Si-ytt-ki. 


F 
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pieces of gold, i pearl, i cotton garment, besides 
various drinks and meats, flowers and perfumes. 
The next twenty days were reserved for the gifts to 
the Brahmins, followed by gifts to the heretics during 
the next ten days. Another ten days were spent in 
gifts to the seekers of alms from distant countries, 
while the eighth distribution was to the poor, the 
orphans and the destitute, occupying a full month. 
*By this time the accumulation of five years was 
exhausted. Except the horses, elephants, and mili- 
tary accoutrements, which were necessary for main- 
taining order and protecting the royal estate, nothing 
remained. Besides these the king freely gave away 
his gems and goods, his clothing and necklaces, ear- 
rings, bracelets, chaplets, neck-jewel, and bright head- 
jewel — all these he freely gave without stint. AU 
being given away, he bogged from his sister (Raj- 
yai§ri) an ordinary second-hand garment, and, having 
put it on, he paid worship to the Buddhas of the ten 
regions,’ rejoicing that all his accumulated wealth 
and treasure were thus bestowed *in the field of 
religious merit ’. Thus at these quimjuennial assem- 
blies Harm made a record in individual charity. 

This assembly being over, the Chinese pilgriirj was 
detained for another ten days, when both Haiva and 
Kumara Kaja offered him ‘gold coins and every sort 
of valuable', but he accepted only the gift of a fur- 
lined coat from Kum&ra as a protection against cold 
on the roads. Har^a then saw him off for a long 
distance. The pilgrim's belongbgs (books and 
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images) were carried on horseback under the mili- 
tary escort provided by a king of North India called 
Udhita, but the advance being slow, the emperor had 
at once a great elephant attached to the escort of 
Udhita-raja, and, himself taking several hundi'ed light 
horsemen, overtook the pilgrim along with his com- 
panions, Kum&ra and Dhruvabhatta, so as to spend 
some more time with him and take a final leave. 

Among the other known events of his reign may 
bo mentioned his forcible appropriation of a tooth 
relic of the Buddha from Kashmir, where the congre- 
gation at first concealed it under the ground when the 
emperor came in person to that distaiit place to see 
and worship it. But the King of Kashmir fearing 
the exalted character of Ifar^a had the relic un- 
earthed, and Har§a then carried it off by exercising 
force. Haim enshrined the relic in a vihara in 
Kanauj [Life, p. i8i]. 



CHAPTER IV 


Administrationt. 

The predominance of these religious events in the 
reign of Har^ is but a testimony to its cfficieney in 
maintaining peace and order and abolishing all sources 
of politieal troubles. Unfortunately, not much evi- 
dence is available regarding the administrative system 
which could thus leave the country free for the pur- 
suits of peace and religion. Its success was inevitably 
duo very largely to the king himself, to his realization 
of, and capacity to carry out, the duties and responsi- 
bilities attaching to his position as the head of the 
administration in charge of an extensive empire, 
which was, moreover, won not by inheritance but by 
his own deliberately designed conquests. The first 
requisite for an administrator is that he must have 
an intimate knowledge of his charge. Probably no 
one in the empire could equal the emperor in his 
knowledge of its difierent and distant parts, gained 
by his constant movements through them in course 
of his hunting, military expeditions, administrative 
tours, religious pilgrimages, or other adventures. His 
geographical knowledge of the northern parts of his 
empire was acquired in his early life, when he followed 
his brother in the campaigns against the Huuas, and 
hunted among the forests and hills of that part, and 
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also in connexion with his visit to Kashmir. Next, 
we find him wandering among the hills and jungles 
of the Vindhyas in search of his sister, followed by 
his campaigns against Malwa and Valabhi, and his 
misadventui’c further south on the banks of the Bevft, 

I 

where his aggressive advance was arrested by -a 
sovereign of the south. The period of his personal 
campaigning was followed by one of roligious pro- 
gresses and administrative tours. Like Asoka, he 
believed in travelling as a necessity for the ruler os 
much as for his officials, so that he nray have a first- 
hand knowledge of the conditions of the people com- 
mitted to his care. ‘ If there was any irregularity in 
the manners of the people of the cities, he went 
amongst them,’ observes the Chinese pilgrim [Beal, 
i. 215]. The inscriptions tell us of two places where 
Har^ was camping out while on tour, viz. ‘ Yardha- 
mfinako^i ’, from which the Banskhera plate grant was 
issued by the emperor, and ‘ KapitthikS. ’ (same as 
Kapittha of Yuan Chwang, identified with SaAka^ya 
near Kanauj), from which was issued the Madhuban 
plate grant. The Chinese pilgrim further tells us 
how at the time of his visit ‘ the emperor was visiting 
different parts of his empire’ [Beal, i. 215]. He first 
met the emperor when he was in camp at a place 
called Kajughira in Bengal, already referred to. Here 
' he held his court in his progress to East India ’ 
[Watters, ii. 183]. He came to that place directly 
from his attack on KoAgoda (Qanjam) [Life, p. 172], 
after spending some time in Orissa . [i6icf., p.' 159). 
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While camping out in Orissa lie was interviewed by 
the adherents of Hinayana, who sliowed him a work 
by a teacher of a South Indian king, Prajnagupta by 
name, which challenged the doctrines of Mah&yfina. 
The king said they had not seen the best exponents 
of Mah&y&na, on which they suggested that he might 
call a conference to settle the matter. That very day 
the king sent a letter with a messenger to ^ilabhadttt, 
the Abbot of N&landa Vihara, asking him to send 
four learned monks for purposes of the conference. 
Harsa could not, however, tarry long in Orissa, and 
so sent another letter to Nalandft, stating i ‘ There is 
no immediate pi'essure for iny former request ; let 
them wait, and afterwards come here’ [Life, p. 159]. 
While on tour the emperor was accommodated in what 
are called ‘travelling palaces’. One such was im- 
provised on the occasion of his stay at Kanauj for 
purposes of the assembly [Life, p. 177]. It is also 
called ‘ pavilion of travel ’ [ihid., p. 173], such ns that 
built for him at Kajughira. These structures were 
made of cut grass like huts [Watters, ibid.], or ‘ built 
of branches and boughs’, and were burnt on the 
emperor’s departni*e [Beal, ii. 193]. That he was 
moving in great state is evident from the description 
already cited of his camp at Manitara along the Ajira- 
vatl river, ^ as given by B&na. The imperial camp there 

* Peterson [JCddaiNtwri, introduction, p. 53 11.] lias also pointed 
out that ‘at the time of Bftna’s visit, Harsa was already supreme 
ruler in the north of India, and dues not appear to have any Jlred 
capital ’ and that in the nar$a~charUa he in not represented, ns he 
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was surrounded by 'many camps of the renoinied 
subject-kings’, with all their several retinues. It 
comprised four diderent courts. In the fourth court 
the emperor gave audience under a pavilion, seated on 
a throne of pearl-like stone, with his feet resting on 
a footstool of sapphire and ruby. The approaches to 
the camp were marked by equal pomp and mag- 
nificence. Here the royal gate was all dork with 
crowds of elephants; there the place seemed all in 
waves with the plunging horses as they leaped up to 
the sky in their restless energy; in another part it 
was tawny \frith troops of camels; in yet another 
it was all white with its masses of white umbrellas or 
waving with thousands of stirring chowries. The 
entrance to the royal camp was regulated by door- 
keepers, the chief of whom was Pariy&tra, the king's 
special favourite, ‘whom one who pursues success 
should treat with suitable ceremony’. Inside the 
camp was a stable filled with the king's favourite 
horses, ns well as the state elephant named Darpa^ta. 
The pomp of these 'travelling palaces’ was also 
enhanced by that of the emperor’s royal guests.' 
King Eumara of Assam visited him at his camp in 
Bengal, with his followers on 20,000 elephants and in 
30,000 ships, as we have already seen. Yuan Chwang 
makes the following general remarks on this royal 

in by Yuan Chwang,as having his eapital at KanyAkubja, altiiongh 
the Chineae pilgrim gives frequent accounts of liis * progresses \ 

* Harsa himself in his (Act iv) descrlheK the King of 

Vatsa’a camp as being marked by * valued steeds, eleplianta of 
victorj*, and groups of feudatories * (A>ViWriWdi giqihtCy 
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praotioo of travelling as an administrative duty : * The 
king made visits of inspection throughout his domi- 
nions, not residing long at any place, but having 
temporary buildings erected for his residence at each 
place of sojourn, and he did not go abroad during the 
three months of the rain-season retreat' [Watters, i. 
344], Even while thus travelling viands were pix)- 
vided daily for 1,000 Buddhist monks and c:oo 
Brahmins from the royal lodges 

Thus the sovereign himself was one of the best 
travelled men in his empire, and we know of the .fol- 
lowing places at least at which he had camped out in 
his* progresses through his dominions, viz. B&jmahal, 
Kanauj, Pray&ga, Manitfira (Oudh), and Orissa, besides 
Eashmii’, Valabhl, the Beva and Ganj&m (Kohgoda), 
visited by him as an invader. The range of his travels 
may be also inferred from the fact that he had 
information about the martial fame and exploits of 
the Chinese emperor Tai-Tsung, to which he referred 
in his conversation with Yuan Chwang. Such in- 
formation he could only gather from his travelling 
in the far north, as pointed out by Watters [i. 351]. 

But the sovereign was also one of the most hard- 
working officials. ' The king's day ’, says the Chinese 
pilgrim, ‘ was divided into three periods, of which one 
was given up to affairs of government, and two were 
devoted to religious works. He was indefatigable, 
and the day was too short for him ’ [Watters, i. 344]. 
'He forgot sleep and food in his devotion to good 
works ’ [ihid.]. 
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How busy the emperor always was is graphically 
described by B&na in connexion with his interview 
with His Majesty at the royal camp 'pitched near 
Manitara along the Ajiravati river’. The emperor 
‘used to give audience after eating’, and so Bana, 
‘ having bathed and eaten his meal and rested, when 
only one watch of three hours remained of the day, 
and when the king had dined ’, proceeded leisurely to 
the royal gate conducted by Mekhalaka, the king’s 
messenger. On the way he observed one by one ‘ the 
many camps of the renowned subject-kings’, and 
'conquered hostile vassal-chiefs’. It was difficult 
even for kings to obtain an interview with the 
emperor. B&na saw some of them ' spending the day 
in the hope of an audience’, and others from afar, 
who had come there from the desire of seeing bis 
glory, simply waiting for the time when the emperor 
would be visible. ‘ Tlic track of the servants of the 
domestic porters, who at intervals mode their exits and 
their entrances, was followed by thousands of various 
suppliants anxiously asking when they could ppssibly 
have a sight of the emperor ’ (68). ‘ Following the 

path indicated by the door-keeper,’ the eunuch P&ri- 
yatra, Bana had to ‘ pass through thrc‘o courts crowded 
with subject- kings, and in the fourth he saw King 
Harm, in an open space in front of a pavilion, sur- 
rounded at a distance by his attendants in a line ’ and 
armed, with his special favourites, including a prince 
of Malwa, seated near him, and himself seated on 
a throne of stone, clear like pearl, resting the weight 
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of his body on his ann, which was placed on the end 
of the seat, and sporting with bis tobject-kings (78), 
with his left foot ' playfully placed on a large costly 
footstool made of sapphires, girt round with a band 
of rubies’ (81). 

None of the authorities give a proper description of 
the royal palace. But its grandeur may be inferred 
from that of his travelling-palaces already described. 
Glimpses of the grandeur of the palace, and of the 
rayal capital too, are, however, given in the Har§u- 
fiJia/rita here and there. We learn that the capital at 
Sth&nvl4vara resounded with sounds of triumph, boom- 
ing of drums, songs of troubadours and minstrels, 
and bustle of business (170), Its principal street was 
‘the bazaar street’ (17 1). The palace had a street 
wall which was whitewashed (158). We rend of its 
sttiirs (171), and the prince descending from the palace 
(179). It seems to have hod four courts (171), which 
wero large enough to become ‘ seas of elephants and 
horses’ on festive occasions (158). We read of its 
* mosaic floors of rod lead ’ and decorations with the 
painting of auspicious scenes and modelling of clay 
figures of fishes, tortoises, croc(xliles, coconuts, plan- 
tains, and betel trees. An indication of its luxury is 
given by the fact stated that its ‘crocodile-mouthed 
conduits ^ conveying scented water filled a variety of 
pleasure-ponds’ (158). Within the palace gi'ounds 
might be seen 'Hons in their cages', upon which 
Harsa’s mother loved to feast her eyes liefore he was 
' Tlie Hafnflran fiieiltioiis foimtaiiui called dhilaiynnira. 
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bom; varietioa of apes and orang-outangs (vana- 
rn&nu^l.i), rare birds, and mermen with necks bound 
in golden fettei's ; * musk deer scenting the space all 
round them with their perfume; female cJtamaru 
deer used to running alx>ut the house ; parrots, (i&rikas, 
and other birds enclo8e<l in gold-painted bamboo cages, 
and chattenng copious wit; partridges in cages of 
coral which were some of the presents sent by the 
King of Assam to Hat'll to seek his favour (.245). 
Harm’s father, King Prabhakaravardhana, lay sick in 
his inner apartments called ‘ the White House', where 
numemus lackeys thronged the vestibule, a triple veil 
liid the salon, the inner door was closed, the panels 
wore forbidden to creak, and closed windows kept 
out the draughts (171). In the Moon Chamber (the 
chamber above the Dhavalagriha) crouched the silent 
ministers of state, the screened balcony was occupied 
hy the ladies, and the quadrangle by the servants 
(172). Queen YaAjvati used to sleep in her ‘chamber 
on the roof ’, the walls of which wore decorated with 
‘ painted figures of chowric women ’ and the awning 
with other embroidered figures. Its furnituro in- 
cluded a couch and jewelled mirrors (141) 

The princes seem to have been given separate houses. 
We read of Har.sa os prince descending from the 
palace and going on foot to his own quarters (179). 

The pomp and luxury in which Harw lived as 
emperor is indicated in the sbitemcnt of Bflna (227) 
that he bathed in golden and silvern vessels, and in- 
cluded among his gifts to Brahmins ' vessels of precious 
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atones, silver and gold in thousand is, myriads also of 
oows having hoofs and horn tips adorned with 
creepers of gold-work’. Even while he was on the 
march he was not without his full provision of 
luxuries. * The king's hired porters carried his golden 
footstools, water-pots, cups, spittoons and baths, proud 
of being in cluugc of the sovereign’s property; there 
were also liearcrs of kitchen appurtenances with goats 
attached to thongs of pig-skin, a tangle of hanging 
sparrows and forequarters of venison, a collection of 
young rabbits, pot-herbs, and bamboo shoots, butter- 
milk pots protected by wet seals on one port of their 
moutlis which were covered with white cloths, baskets 
containing a chaos of fire-trays, ovens, simmering 
pans, spits, copper saucepans ami frying-pans while 
villagers awaited the touring king n'ith presents of 
curds, molasses, candied sugar, and flowers in baskets 
(237). His dress comprised a snow-white lower gar- 
ment radiant with shot silk-threads, a bejewelleil 
girdle, and a thin upper garment spangled with 
worked stars (80). He wore a necklace of pearls and 
other ornaments, which made him look ‘ like a jewel 
mountain with its outstretched wings of jewels spread 
on both sides He had, like Chandragupta Maurya, 
women attendants, a chowrie woman, and even the 
shampooing attendant (83). Valahika and Padin&vati 
are mentioned among the shampooing attencUmts of 
King Prabh§.karavardhuna, who was attended in his 
illness by many nui*ses named H&rinI, Vaidehl, Lil&- 
vati, Dhavalaksi, Kantamatl, Avantiku, &c. (177). 
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Queen YttiSovnti had also her own attcntlants, of whom 
the chief was Vela (i8i), and Suyatra a favourite 
(142). At the time of her delivery she was attended 
by ‘ great physicians holding various herbs and sta- 
tioned at proper places’ (141). 

C The palace establishment includeil doorkeepers [the 
chief of whom was Pariyatra (70)], domestic portei*s 
with their servants (68), chowrie-bearei's, chamber- 
lains, chefs under a head, bo<lyguard, and the like. 
The higher stall* includei,! phy.sicians [of whom Su.sena 
and Rasayanu are mentioned as treating Harm’s 
father in his illness (171 and 178)], the king’s ad- 
visers, the Purohita, Pandits [among whom Gambhlm 
is mentioned as the Brahmin attached to Prabhakara- 
vardhana (161)], and the court-poets like Bana and 
Haridatta, raised to eminence by Hai‘sa '5 [£y^. Ind. 
i. 180]. 

For the transaction of state business, couriers {dlr- 
ghcUlhvaga) were employed who ‘continually went 
and returned’ [Beal, i. 21.5]. B&na was sent for by 
the renowned courier Mekhalaka (59). A courier was 
dispatched on a female camel to his son-in-law by 
King Prabhakaravardhana (160). We also read of 
‘footmen being sent ahead to secure a relay of vil- 
lagers to show the way to Harm as he hurried from 
the .Panjab to the capital at the news of his father’s 
illness (170). The news itself was delivered to him 
by the courier Kurahgaka with a letter from the king 
to Harm (168). On arrival at the palace, and seeing 
the king seriously ill, Harm ‘ in hot haste dispatched 
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express couriers and swift canid riders one after 
another to procure his brother’s coining ’ (179). That 
communication by this metho<l whs pretty swift is 
shown from the fact that a messenger from Assam 
delivered a letter to NalandS. after two days \Life, 
p. 169]. BAna also refers to the employment of spies, 
whom he calls mrvagatah (p. 40, Bombay ed.). 

Wc do not have much information regarding the 
actual system of administration. Next to the 
sovereign ranked the chief Ministers of State, who 
probably constituted a MaiUri-Parisad or council. 
During the reign of R&jyavardhana, Bhandi, his 
cousin, seems to have been the chief minister, for on 
his death it devolved Upon him to call a meeting of 
the Council of Ministers to determine the succession. 
Addressing the assembled ministers, Bhandi said: 
* The destiny of the nation is to be fixed to-day. The 
old king’s son is dead: the brother of the prince, 
however, i.s humane and afiectionato, and his dis- 
position, heaven-conferred, is dutiful and obedient. 
Because he is strongly attached to his family, the 
people will trust in him. I propose that he assume 
the royal authority : let each one give his opinion on 
this matter, whatever ho thinks.’ They were ail agreed 
on this point, and acknowledged his conspicuous 
qualities. On this the chief ministers and the magis- 
trates approached Harm and entreated him to assume 
the royal authority. This account is also given by 
Yuan Chwang [Beal, i. 21 il, and it shows that the 
Council of Ministure wielded real power in the state 
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when the election of the kinj; was in their hands.^ 
Another evidence of the power of the ministers is 
shown by the fact that they seem to have been respon* 
sible for the mistaken policy which unfortunately leil to 
the death of R&jyavurdhana. ‘ Owing to the fault of 
his ministers he was led to subject his person to the 
hand of his enemy’ [i&td.]. Tins implies that his 
ministers decided that Rajyavardhana should mpond 
to the invitation of King Sai^hka to attend the con> 
feronce wheixi he was treacherously murdered. Yuan 
Chwang goes so' far as to assert that ' a commission of 
oflicers hold the land* [Beal. i. aio]. 

That Bhandi was the chief minister of Rajyavar- 
dhana is also evident from the fact that he alone was 
directed to accompany Rajyavardhana in his expedi- 
tion against Malwa with a force of 10,000 horse, and 
returned with the whole force of the King of Malwa, 
captured by Rajyavanlhanu in his campaign, ‘with 
soiled garb and breast filled with the points of 
enemies* arrows ’ (223), B&na mentions Avanti 
as Harm’s ‘supremo minister of war and peace’ 
through whom the emperor issued his procla- 
mations (218). 

^ Tiiai kingtthip in dayii wan not UonMlitary is bliown from 
beiroral casoa. The emperor, Saniudragupta, wan oliosou by bin 
fother to ftucoecd him to the throne to (bo dielrces of ‘ otiiore of 
equal birth with the consent also of the king's council (soMd), 
as stated in an inscription. Similarly, his successor was also 
chosen (kd-par^fiki/cna) by Samudragupta. The king's oouneil is 
oalled ]?ari^ in No. to of Fleet [BUaad Stone PllUr iniieri|fUon 
of Xuinkrsgupta]. 
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There are also mentioned a few other chief officers 
of the state. Simhanada was Haim’s Sen&pati, or 
oommander-in-ebief, a friend of his father, foremost 
in every fight though far advanced in years. Harm 
treated him with great respect as befitted bis father’s 
friend, and it was by the dust of his feet that he took 
the vow of vengeance against the King of Gauda, 
teaching a lesson to all other insolent kings (21a). 
Kuntala was the chief officer of cavalry, a great noble 
high in his brother’s favour (209). Skandagupta was 
Har^i’s commandant of elephant force (220), probably 
the same officer as is mentioned in tlic inscriptions, 
where he figures as the Diitaka, charged with the 
conveyance of the imperial grants, and described 
as * Mah&pram&UVra Mahasamanta the illustrious 
Skandagupta’. The inscriptions also name ‘the 
keepers of reconls’, Samanta Maharaja I^varagupta 
(in the Madhuban Plate) and Bhana or Bhanu (in 
the Banskhera Plate, Ep. Ind. iv. 211). The names 
of the engravers are also given, viz. Ourjara and 
I^ara. Lastly, these commands of the emperor are 
spoken of as being issued to officers of different ranks 
and grades, such as ‘ the Mahdmmantas, Maftdrdjds, 
Dau89ddfimddluiiiik(t8 (not explained), Prctmdtdrai 
(explained as “ spiritual councillors ”), B&jadJtdniyaa, 
Kiimdr&mdtyiiB, UpariUfSf Vimyapatist ahd regular 
and irregular soldiers ( 6 /tatocMt«) The status of 
some of these officers points to the dignity of Har^a’s 
position as the paramount wivereign surrounded by 
officers who were themselves chiefs and kings. 
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Yuan C'hwung '■<ells us that both the niinisters of 
statu and the comiaon officials received their salaries 
not in cash but in grants of land, being maintained by 
the cities assigned to them. The emperor set apart 
a fourth of the crown lands ‘ for the endowment of 
great public servants’, and another fourth part for 
‘the expenses of government and state worship 
[VVjitters, i. 176]. We are further told [jhid!\ that 
‘ those who are employed in the government service 
are pjiid according to their work ‘ When the public 
works require it, labour is exacted but paid for. The 
people were not subject to forced labour ’ [Beal, i. 87]. 

While pa3nxient in kind was the rule for the Civil 
Service, payment in cash was resorted to for military 
service. The soldiers were levied accoi*ding to the 
I’equiremeiits of service. Rewards were proclaimed 
after the issue of summons, and then the recruits 
were enrolled. The military were used to guard the 
frontiers, to punish the refractory, and mount guard 
at night round the palace [Beal, i. 87]. 

The standing army foiraing the National Guard 
was recruited from the heroes of choice valour with 
whom the military profession had become hereditary. 
Thus they could easily become experts in the arts of 
war. These hereditary soldiers were garrisoned round 
the palace to guard it in peace, and were called out to 
fonn the intrepid vanguard of the army in war. 

Yuan Chwang saw the Indian army being still 
composed of the four traditional elements. The 
Oouimander-in-Chief rode on the war-elephant covered 

2037 o 
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with coat of mail with sharp larus attached to liis 
tusks. He had u soldier on each side to manage his 
elephant A leader was also carried in a chariot 
drawn by four horses and guarded by the infantry 
on both sides. The cavalry spread themselves in' 
front to resist the attack and were very useful in 
carrying orders hither and thither. The infantry for 
their quick movements were best at defence. They 
were the pick of the brave. They cai’ried a long 
spear and a large shield, and some a sword or sabre 
to dash to the front of the advancing line of battle. 
With their hereditary skill they were perfect experts 
in the use of all the implements of war. These arc 
enumerated as spears, shields, bows, arrows, swords, 
sabres, battle-axes, lances, halberds, long javelins, and 
various kinds of shags [Beal, i. 83 ; Watters, i. 171]. 

With all his military strength (represented by a 
standing army of 60,000 elephants ami 100,000 horse) 
and administrative measures, the emperor could not 
give an equal protection to all parts of his extensive 
doininion. His government in this respect compares 
unfavourably with that of the imperial Guptas. 
During their time the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hien, 
travelled through India in po fect safety witliout 
even for once being stripped by brigands ( a . P. 405-1 1), 
but a similar felicity was not the portion of his 
successor, Yuan Chwang, during the regime of llar^. 
Once in the Panjab after crossing the ChandrabliSga 
(Chenab) and leaving the city of ^&kala he had to 
pass tlirough a palusa wood where a lamd of fifty 
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robbert) fell upon him stripped him of all his clothes 
and goods, and pursued him sword in hand till a 
Brahmin ploughing the field rescued him by raising 
an alarm by blowing the conch and beating the drum, 
which brought together eighty men with arms [Life, 
p. 73]. At another time, not very far from the 
metropolis of Harsa’s empire, leaving Ayodhya, the 
pilgrim with eighty fellow-passengers on board a 
veasel was sailing down the Ganges when ten pirate 
boats, taking his ship in tow, brought it to the bank. 
Then the pirates, struck by Yuan Chwang's appear* 
ance, seized upon him as the best human sacrifice for 
their deity DurgS., bound him to the altar, and were 
sharpening their knives and the pilgrim was saying 
his last prayer, when a terrible typhoon arose which 
frightened the brigands as indicating the wrath of the 
gods and they set him free and remained to be his 
disciples [ibid., pp. fi; f.]. On his return journey, the 
emperor had a military escort provided for his siifety 
under a king of North India as has been already 
stated, but we are told that the country between 
Simhapura (Ketas) and Taxila was * fl^‘quented by 
robbers’, and the pilgrim and his party Wei's in 
constant fear of being spoiled on the way 
p. 191]. The comparative insecurity of the times is 
also hinted at by B&na, who tells us of villagers who, 
'despondent at the plunder of their ripe grain and 
bemoaning their estates, censured the sovereign, as 
he passed along, at the risk of their lives, saying, 
“ Where 's the King ? What right has he to bo King ? " ’ 
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(238) ; and also of complaints aga .ust tlio tax>col)ocioi*s 
(bkogapati) and })o 1 icomcn {chdta) [IIC, p. 286]. 

These stray cases of violence were not, liowevcr, 
indicative of the normal spirit of the people at large. 
Yuan Chwang liiinself admits that ‘as the govern- 
ment is honestly administered, and the people live 
t(^ether on good terms, the ciiminal class is small 
Ho thus estimates the character of the Indians; 
'They arc of hasty and iri'csolutc temperaments but 
of pure moral principles. They will not take any- 
thing wrongfully and they yield more than fairness 
requires. They fear the retribution of sins in other 
lives, and make liglit of wluit conduct protluces in 
this life. Tlicy do not practise deceit and they keep 
their sworn obligations.’ 

Among such a peace-loving, law-abiding, aind moral 
people, criminal administration did not present much 
difficulty. The violations of law were not very usual. 
We hear, however, of plots against kings. There was 
a plot against Har^ himself, to which a reference has 
been already made. Ti’cason was punished by im- 
prisonment for life, and not by any corporal punish- 
ment. ‘ For utlencc.s against social morality, and 
disloyal and uiifilial conduct, the punisltmeni js either 
mutilation of limbs or deportation of the otfender to 
another country or into the wilderness. Other 
offences can bo atoned for hy a money payment.’ 
Trial by ordeal was also in force [Wattere, i. 171-2]. 
Bftim (143) mentions the custom of jail-deliveries 
marking auspicious occasions. Thus Harsa’s birth 
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freed the prisoners. Acconliiiff to Baiia (86), justice 
was in tiie lionds of the Mimdumtkaa. ) 

In spite of this severity of the Penal Code, the 
government, aceording to Yuan Chwnng, was ‘gener- 
ous i. e., conducted on lienign principles. It did not 
make any large demands either upon the liberties or 
the pockets of the people : ‘ Official requirements are 
few.’ ‘ Families arc not registered and individuals are 
not subject to forced lalxiur contributions. Taxation 
being very light, and forced service being sparingly 
used, every one keeps to his hereditary occupation 
and attends to his patrimony.’ This probably means 
thaf the people were comparatively left free from the 
interference and control of the central authorities cha- 
racteristic of unitary states and their systems of over- 
government at the expense of local liberty and self-rule. 

As the central government left the people to govern 
themselves as far as possible, it rested on very light 
taxation and was satisfied with a small amount of 
revenue. The main source of revenue mentioned is 
that derived from the crown lands, which amounted 
to a sixth of the crop according to the traditional 
standoi'd [cf. Manu vii. 130, 131 ; viii. 308]. Pevenue 
was also derived from trade : ‘ light duties were levied 
at ferries and barrier stations’ [ibid., 176]. We have 
no information as regards other sources of revenue 
except some from the inscriptions. The Madhuban 
Plate shows that the king’s dues from a village com- 
prised the tulya-ineya, i. e., taxes depending on the 
weight and measure of the things sold, and bhdga 
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hhoya-kara-IUraijytldi, i.e., the ihure of the produce, 
payments in cosh, and other kin is of income. 

Tiie generosity of 1 fare’s govcminont is proved by 
its expenditure os much as by its light taxation. * Of 
the royal land (the main sources of the sovereign's 
income) there is a fourfold division : one part is for 
the expenses of government and state worship, one 
for the endowment of great public servants, one to 
reward high intellectual eminence, and one for gifts 
to various sects ' [lhid.\ 

The enlightened character of the administration is 
also shown in its maintenance of a separate Depart- 
ment of Records and Archives. Both good and bad 
were faithfully recorded in ‘the official annuls and 
state-papers and ‘ instances of public calamity and 
good fortune are set forth in detail ’ \ibid., i54]* 

Some glimpses of rural government wo get from 
the Har^charita. While the emperor was passing 
through a village, ' the village notary (ithapatalika, 
i. e , one in charge of documents) api)eared with his 
whole retinue of clerks (Kuraui) and said: “Let His 
Majesty, whose edicts are never void, even now bestow 
upon us his commands for the day Then he ‘ pre- 
sented a new-made golden seal with a bull for its 
emblem’ (probably symbolical of the Saiva worship 
of the imperial house) on which the royal decree 
might be inscribed (227). It may be noted that the 
expression Mahdk^patalcUlkikareiiddhih ita, ‘ one ap- 
pointed to the post of notary-in-chief ’, occurs in the 
inscription of Harm too. 
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^So far about the administrative system of Harsa 
os can be known fror ■ the records of his own life and 
times. But we may usefully supplement and extend 
our knowledge of it from the reconls of the age, the 
entire body of the inscriptions of the Gupta kings 
and their successors, which reveal movements of 
thought and life, processes and institutions that con- 
tinued up to, and even beyond, the time of Harfa. 
These inscriptions are well worth study in this con- 
nexion, as helping us to a more concrete and complete 
view of the administrative system under which, as 
agreed by all historians,' India had seen some of her 
best days for a period of wellnigh four centuries, th€ 
spacious times beginning with the Gupta emperors 
and ending with Har.^. 

The emperor, the king of kings, is given in the 
inscriptions the titles of Pararruif/kat^raka Mahd- 
rdjdtlhirdja [applie<l to Harsa in his inscriptions], 
to which are added the titles of Parameivara (as 
in No. 46 of Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions), SamrSt, 
(No. 33, ibid.), Ekddhirdj (No. 32) or ParaTnadai- 
vaia [in the Damodarpur copper plate inscriptiona of 
Kum&ragupta I, Ep. I ml. xv, 113], or Chakravartin^ 
(No. 39 of Fleet). 

The emperor is the centre of a group of subordinate 
kings who belong to his system and move round him 

* According to Vincent Smith, for instance, ‘India waa never 
governed better after the Oriental manner than under Chandra- 
guptoll*. 

• In the SatnUmR Harsa gives to the emperor the epithet of 
SOrmbhauma [Act iv]. 
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as his satellites. These have al'>o certain special 
titles, such as Maharaja, Muhdsdm anta^ Mahdjirat ihdra, 
MahdLlaudMhdyaka,an<\Mahdkart(ih‘iiik(t,a.\\ of which 
we see applied to Dhruvasena I of Valabhl for instance 
(a. d. 535) \ 1 A, iv. 105]. We have already seen how 
these Sdnuinla rdjda or subordinate kings were always 
in attendance upon Harsa and their suzerain and even 
fought his battles. Of a higher status than these 
Sdnumtas vrere the Traiyantu Nrlpati^, as they arc 
called in the Allahabad Inscription of Samudraguptn. 

Fix>iu the feudatory chiefs were sometimes recruited 
the highest officers of the empire. An inscription 
gives the gradation of officials as Samanta — Bhogika — 
Viwyapati [Grant of Jayabhata II, I A, v. 114]. The 
Banskhera Inscription of Harni mentions MahtV 
samanta Maharaja Bhana, and the Madhuban Inscrip- 
tion, Mahasamantii Skandagupta and Samanta Maha- 
raja Hvaragupta as the emperor’s officials. 

The inscriptions present a hierarchy of officers, 
and of administrative divisions to whidh they are 
assigned. 

The territory of the empire was called a rdjya 
(No. 55 of Fleet), a i-ustra, deia, or maruUda (see 
Fleet for the references). It was made up of a num- 
ber of administrative divisions which are not always 
the same in the inscriptions. More usually they 
appear to be as follows in the descending order: 
Bhukti — Visaya — Grama.' In the Damodarpur plates 
the Gupta empire appears divided into a number of 
Bhuktia or provinces, one of which is named os 
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Pundravardhana, vrhicli again was subdivided into 
a number of Visayos of which Kotivarsa (prolmbly 
parts of liajshHhi, Dinajpur, Malda, and I>ogm dis- 
tricts) is named as one. The Vi^ya had its adminis- 
trative head-quarters called Adhistimna or town. An 
inscription of a. d, 766 [No. 39 of Fleet] gives the 
series grama — pathaka — dh6m (same as Vimya and 
first used in the Asokan edicts]. Other inscriptions con- 
sider the grama as part of a Santaka or a Peiha (see 
Fleet). The Madhuban Inscription of Har^i mentions 
the grama of Somakundaka belonging to the Vi^iya 
of Kundadhaiu in the Bh a let i of i§mva$tl, while the 
Banskhera Plate mentions tlic Ahichchhatra Bliuktl 
in his empire.' 

We shall now consider the officers aasigned in the 
inscriptions to these administrative divisions. Firet 
comes the governor of the province designated as 
ITjMtriha-mahdnlja in the Dainodarpur inscriptions. 
To this highest office was sometimes appointed even 
the king’s son. The Emperor Bhauugupta, imitating 
the system of the Maury an emperors, appointed his 
son named Devabluitfaraka, and designated in the 
inscription [£'/?. lud. xv. 142] as Uparika-niahdrdja 
rdjaputra, to the headship of the pi’ovince or the 
bhukti of Pundravardhana. The govenior is also, 
called by other names such ns Goptd- [No. 14 of 

* Some of the names of tlie Ithuktis of the Gupta empire are 
given in thoepigrapliic records ; e. g., Tirabliukti, Pundravardlinna- 
lihuktii and Nagnra Bhukti. 

* ‘Sfimju des'esn vidhdtja Gop^7ii/ Here the term Berfa stands 
for the province or Blotkti ; other examples of this use are 
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Fleet], Bhoffilai (already referred to), Bkogapati 
[Har^-cJiarUa (237)], Bdjasthdaiyi , (literally, a Vice- 
roy), and B(Mriya [in Radrod&man’e Junftgo^h in- 
scription] or Rdslnt'pali [I A, vii. 63]. 

The provincial governor appointed his subordinate 
officials, described os being tan-niyuktakae. He ap- 
pointed his Visayapati (or the divisional commis- 
sioner) to wliom the Damotlarpur inscriptions apply 
the titles of Kumdmmdlya^ [lit. the counsellor for 
a prince appointed as governor as distinguished from 
the BSydmdtya (No. 46 of Fleet)] and Ayuktaka, also 
used in Har^~charita (237). We have also the terms 
Ayukta2mru^a [in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta] and Viniyuktaka [No. 3S of Fleet, 
where it is mentioned after the dyuktakua to indicate 
its inferior status]. Probably these were general 
terms for all government servants [cf. the Yuktaa 
of Asokan edict]. The Madhuban Plate of Harw 
gives the following scries of higher officers ; Mahdsd 
mantaa, Mukdrdjas, Daussddhrtsddluinilcaa, Pramd- 
Idraa, Rdjasthdnlyaa, Kitmdrdmdtyas, (Tparikas, and 
Vi^yaiMtis. 

As has been already stated, the Vwnjapatia had 
their hea/l-quarters in the adhiathdms or ‘civil 
stations’ in which were located their own culhu 

Siikiiliilo^fl^ SiirAft|rA*de4a| or DabhiilA-de^a of the Qupfa Inscrip- 
tions. Simihirly, the term Pradtffa is somotimoa used for Vinuya^ 
o. g., Arikina called a Pradt^fa in the Eran Inscription of Samudra- 
gupta. 

* In the inscription on the Basurh seal appears (he full title of 
the offlee, viz. 
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karaiiias, their offices or courts. An inscription on 
one of the Basftri seals refers to the district office 
of Vaifi&li (Vuii^ydilhi^tMnddhikara7}a), Wo read of 
the Dr&hgikuH or the city magistrates (No. 38 of 
Fleet), and of a provincial governor appointing his 
son in charge of u city [No. 14]. The staff of the 
local government also included the following officers 
mentioned in different inscriptions: the MethaUarus 
(the village elders), the A$ta-Kulddhiharaiiuia^ (prob- 
ably officers in charge of groups of eight kulas or 
families in the village), and the GrdmikaB (the village 
head-men) [Damodarpur plates] ; the &aulkihA (in 
charge of tolls or customs), the Gaulmih .1 (in charge 
of forests or perhaps forts; Manu uses the word 
fudma for a fort), and the Agmhdrika (in charge 
of the ugmhdras or villages dedicated to gods or 
Brahmin.s) [No. 12 of Fleet and also Ilaraa-charUa 
(137)]; the Dhruvddliikam'ma (in charge of land- 
revenue) [No. 38 of Fleet]; the Bkdnddgdrddhikrita, 
the treasurer [Ep. /nd. xii. 73]; the TalavdUxka, 
prolmbly the village accountant [No. 46 of Fleet] ; 
the tax-collector, called utkheta’yita in an inscrip- 
tion of Bhaskaravarman \^Ejk Ind. xii. 75], and. 
lastly, the notaries on whose keeping of records 
depended the stability of the administration, who are 
called puvtapuUia (in the Damodarpur inscriptions), 
pustcdcahit in Ilarm-iharita (47)1 ’uid ak^apa^likas 
attached to the Records office called AIf§a2xitala, under 
the departmental head called the Maftdkaapa^liht 

* B&ns Kfers to Faflehdkul<^ adhyakfal^ (p. 986, Bombay e<l.). 
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[Noe. 39 aiul 6o of Floei]. The Department r)f Koconls 
included the clerks who wrote dov n the records or 
documents. The writers are called the Dtvims 
[No. 27], and Lekkukaa [No. 80, ihid.\, and the 
documents, the Karawis [No. 55, iiUL], kept in the 
custody of the registrai called Karanika. The 
II<(rm-chanta calls a clerk Karuni, as we have 
already seen. The officer dnifting the document is 
called the Kadri [No. 88 of Fleet] or ^sayilri [In* 
scription of Bhaskaravarnmn, Ep. hid. xii. 75]. The 
duties of these record-keepers were to know the 
titles and boundaries of lands, and report on them to 
government in the case of lands under proposal of 
transfer, that** the lnnd.s may be given ’ (Damodarpur 
Inscriptions, i and 2) or that ‘ the application (for 
transfer of land) is a proper one ' {ibid. 3). It was on 
their report that the government would sanction the 
sale of lands. The Damodarpur Inscriptions show that 
the government also consulted the other rural officers, 
the Mahuttarus, the Adakulddhikaraiias, and the 
OmmikuB in the inspection (pratyavekeya) of the 
transactions relating to the transfer of land. Besides 
these officers with specified functions, there were also 
what arc called ‘general superintendents’, Sjrvd- 
dhyakmB [No. 35 of Fleet], in who.se offices were 
employed officers who were high-born, the kuiaputras, 
evidently for the rcsjwnsibility of their work. The 
liaTm-charita also mentions Adhjakmn (254). 

Besides the.se officers, the machinery of Local 
Government provided a place also for the non-official 
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element to help ’u the iiduiinistratiou. The Vi^yu- 
pati atlininistercd with the assistance (puntge aarn- 
vyavahamlt) of an advisory council consisting of 
(i) the Nagara’&i'e^thia, perhaps as representing the 
city; (2) the Sdrthavdha representing the trade 
guilds; (3) the Prathania-kiUika representing the 
craft-guilds ; and (4) the PmHiama-kayasfha, the chief 
secretary, or the representative of the kuyasthos or 
scribes as a class, os the expert in respect of the 
documents to Ije referred to ( Damoilarpur Plate In- 
scriptions]. In the Madhuban Plate, Hai'^ announces 
his grant of an agrahara to two S&mavcdin and 
lligvediu Brahmins in the presence of all his chief 
officer already mentioned and also of ‘the regular 
and irregular troops servants, and othci*s, and ‘ the 
resident people ’ {bhatHchManevakadinptHttiwmja- 
‘iKqxuldmicJui), who arc called as witnesses to the 
transaction. This intixiduced a sort of democratic 
flavour to imperial administration. 

When the king's ordei's were thus pei'soiially 
delivered, they were called avuimiklidji'id. >Somctiines 
they were also signed by the king hiin.self. The 
Ban.skhera Plate grant of Harea is signed by him and 
described as ‘ given under my own hand and seal ’ ’ 
{uealutslo tnama muhdi'djdLlhirdjuiri Ilarmaj/a). 

But more often the king's ordeis were delivered 
through the JDdtukas, DtiUta, or Ajftddd^Kika», to the 
local oHicers, who would then draw up the necessary 

* calls a signet ring Sdmna-valaya (seal bracolctl [JffC, 

p. 337 Bombay ed.]. 
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diarUr and hand it over to the grantees or parties 
concerned [see Fleet for the references]. Thus the 
office of the DiUo., tm the mouthpiece of the sovereign, 
was one of groat trust and responsibility, and was^ 
accordingly, given to Jbhe higher officers of tlie rank 
of a Jidjasihamya or an U'parika \ihid.'\. The royal 
orders sanctioning gi*ants of land were generally 
engraved on copper plates, the engraver being called 
the Sekyakdra hid. xii, 75]. 

Among other civil officers, we may note those 
attached to the royal household such as the PrcUifidi'a, 
the Mahdpratihdra (the chief guard or usher of the 
palace), the Vinaydmra, whose function seems to 
have been to announce and conduct visitors to the 
king* [Arch. Sur. Report, 1903, p. loa], the l:k}va,pati- 
tsamrdi, probably ‘superintendent of the attendants 
of the women’s dcpai’tments ’ [No. 26 of Fleet ; cf. 8tri- 
OAlhyakm-rnahdmdlra of the Asokan Edict], the Pra- 
tiruirtaka (No. 39 of Fleet), a bard or herald, and 
the like. 

Law and order also claimed a variety of military 
and executive officers. The higher classes included 
Mahdeendjxitl and Rendp(Ui\ MahdhalddJiiki'ita and 
Balddhikrita also used in Harm-charita (228) ; Mnhd- 
bald(Piyaksa, and Balddhyakfa', Bhatdivapati, com- 
mander of infantry and cavalry (mentioned in a 
Bas&rh Seal inscription); Katukfi [commander of 
elephants, mentioned in the Jlar^ct-ekarUa (228)]; 

‘ Bftn* cailA Uie usher Ulsdraijat and the nbamborbiu Prafikdra, 

W$drakUf and SamuMraka, 
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and BnJuidahjavdra, ‘ head cavalry officer ’ (mentioned 
by Bana) ; MalidsandhitngraJtika (officer to determine 
peace and war, and hence, Foi'eign Secretaiy) and 
Sdiidhivif/rahika {^HarM-cfiarUa (21 y)]; Mcihdmrva- 
(latidandyaka and SarvadaiidandyaJca^ Maliddar}d<i- 
^idyaka^ (chief justice or chief executive officer to 
dispense punishments) ; DmjdfXfdaika (policeman), 
Daiidiica and Ghauroddharanika (officer apprehending 
thieves) [sec Fleet for the references; specially No. 
46]. One of the Basarh seals mentions a separate 
treasurer for the war office (Ba'Mi-bMnddgdrddhikct- 
raua), and an executive officer for enforcing discipline 
and morals called VinayaethitiBtkdpalca. He was 
a pi-ovincial officer, mentioned in this epigraph as 
being appointed as censor for the whole province of 
Tirhut {Tirahhuktau). The Harsa'cluirita (22H) 
speaks of ‘superintendents of soldiers’ barracks* 
called Pdti-'patw, and also knows of ' women watchers 
of the night ’ called Ydma-chetis, 

Some of these high offices were combined in one 
and the same person. Hariwna, under >Samudra- 
gupta, was at once his Sandhivigrahika, Kumar&- 
matya, and Mahadandanayaka. They were also held 
sometimes in heredity. The office of Sachiva (foreign 

^ The term M(iMdan 4 anayokg,f one of tlie commonest terms iti 
the Gu])ta end later inscriptions, which has been in use for 
boverul conturius (from the fourth to the twelfth century as sliown 
Ijelow), iniiy bo traced even to earlier times. It occurs, for instance, 
in A Hatliura Inscription of the Kush&n Emperor Huvifka [^In* 
scriptiou No. 3 in JitAS, 1904, p. 400, giving the latest reading of 
its text]. 
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minister) uiulor Chaiidrugupta II was thus held as 
well as that of Goi>td (jjovernor) of Da&ipura under 
Kunianigupta I [Nos. 6 and j 8 of Fleet]. 

We may now con.sidcr the evidence regarding fiscal 
adininistratioii and specially the sources of revenue. 
These last may l>e gathered from the inscriptions 
recording the grants of land of the period. Wo may 
select for the puiiwsc two typical grants for the years 
A.D. 571, and A.D. 766, between which lies the age of 
Har^i [Nos. 38 and 39 of Fleet], The former mentions 
as the .sources of revenue (1)’ ndnmfja, probably the 
land-ta.\ ; (2) uparikara ['a tax le\ied on cultivators 
who have no proprietary rights on soil ’ (Fleet)] ; (3) 
nUa (unexplained) ; (4) bhuUt (probably what is gi-own 
as distinguished from withered, vatu ) ; (5) dhdnya ; 
(6) hintiiya (gold) ; (7) dileyu (that to be surrendered); 
(8) vlAika (forced lalxair if necessary), to which the 
second inscription adds (9) diml/Kiradhuh [fines from 
ten oliences, viz. («) three ofiences of the bixly, theft, 
murder, amd adultery; {h) four otlcnccs of si>eech, 
hai*sh woixls, untruthful words, libellous word.s, and 
lK)intlcs8 woixls; and (c) three offences of miiul, 
coveting others' property, thinking of wrong, and 
devotion to what is not tlie true] ; (10) bhoya (enjoy- 
ment) ; (ii) bhdya {fih&re). No. 55 of Fleet’s (Jtipta 
Imscrqdions indicates very well, though negatively, 
the obligations imposed by the state on a village 
rendered free by the king’s grant : ‘ It is not to pay 
tivxes (ukitrdddyi) ; it is not to be molested by the 
regular troops {bha^) or police (chhdtra ) ; it is not to 
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yiel<l the iiicrcAse in it<; cowk anil bulla; nor in itn 
lluwem or milk, pasturage, hide and charcoal ; nor any 
taxes on salt or wet salt, on sale and purchase, or 
pixtduce of mines ; it is not to contribute forced labour 
or surmidcr its hidden ti'casurcs and dejx>site, the 
Hripta and vpaklriptu (unexplained).’ It would 
appear froiu this passage that even the best financial 
brain of modem times would be unable to improve 
upon the resources of taxation as explored and ex> 
ploited in these olden times ! 

A sound system of local finance rested on a sound 
system of settlement An i<Iea of the ‘ settlement ' 
is given in No. 38 of Fleet of a.d. 571. Land was 
surveyed, measured, and divided into holdings called 
pixttyayaa ' with their boundaries ‘ defined. The 
measurement was by or pace, i.e., roughly two 
feet. .The holdings Avere of different sizes, of 105, 
lOQ, and 90 jxidiTninfas, and were ser\'ed by common 
lands called ixidraha and had in certain cases the 
inigation wells, vdpi, covering an area of 28 padd- 
vartas. The naides of all the individual proprietors 
of the holdings were entered in the village records 
together wdth the boundaries of the holdings which 
were fixed by a separate class of ofiicers called 
slmSkarnxahira [mentioned in No. 46 of Fleet], or 
fimdpraddtd [named in an inscription of Bhftskara- 
vai'man, Ep, huh xii. 75]. The officer surveying and 

^ BftM enllii iitnall holdings ktidfilcmn. 

^ Called parikdm and mari^dd by BUna* 

sosf H 
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meaatinng the land was called the PramSid* There 
was also an officer called Nydya-karanilea [ibid."], 
‘ the adjudicator who had to inspect and decide if the 
boundaries were properly marked out or not, and to 
settle all cases of dispute *. 

As the village was the unit of administration, a 
census seems to have been taken of all the villages 
comprised in its territory. The Aihole Inscription 
of Fulakeiin II, HaiWs great contemporary and rival, 
states that his empire of Mahar&stra in its three 
divisions comprised as many as 99,000 villages. 

The standard size of a village is also indicated in 
one inscription [No. 55 of Fleet], where it is stated 
that ' the village named Chamiurika on the bank of 
the river Madhunadi in the Bhojakata kingdom 
measured by 8,oco hlmmis according to the royal 
measure* was given to 1,000 Brahmins, so that an 
individual homestead would comprise 8 hlmmitt} 

^ If we look before and after (as we ought in history) a Uttlo 
further, we shall find tliat the names of most of theso administra- 
tive officers had boon in use from tho time of the Oiiptaa through 
that of Harw up to a still later period. For instance, an insorip- 
tion assigned the eleventh century a.p. [Belava Copper-plate 
InsoHption of Bhojavarmadeva issued from tho king’s camp at 
Vikramapura in East Bengal {Bp, Ind, xii. 87 )] mentions tho 
following offleers : Kftjam&tys, Purohita, PuhikdtntUi (unexplained), 
llahadharm&dhyaksa (Chief Justice), ' Mahfisojndhivigrahika, 
HahftsenApati, Mahdmudradkikriia (Keeper of the.. Royal Seal), 
AniamAgahrOiaduparika [Chief Privy Councillor or Royal Physician 
— ‘ Yidyikulasampanno hi v isagantaraiiga ityuchyate ’ (S^ivad&sa's 
commentary on Chakradatta)], Malikkrapa^Uka, MahipratfhAra, 
Mahabhogika, Mahdvy&hapatif HaMpUnpati (Chief Elephant Keeper), 
Mandgm^iiha [Commander of a pona tK|iiadroti of 07 elepliants, a? 
chariots, 81 horses, and 135 foot soldiers ; a g»dma squadron compris- 
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Lastly, in connexion with his administration may 
he discussed the vj[ue8tion of Harsa’s coins and the 
light they throw on his political status. Mr R. 
Burn, C.S.I., I.C.S., has described [JRAS., 1906, 

ing 9 elcphanU, 9 clmriols, 27 horsea, ami i^5 foot-.solclior.s], Dau«?a- 
dll ika (Porter or Superintendent of villages), Chauroddharanika, In- 
spectors of the fleet, elephants, horses, cows, buffaloes, goats, sheep, 
Ac., Gaulmikas, DandapAiiika.s, Dandanliyakas, Vlsayapati, and 
other dependants of the king mentioned in the standard list of Adh* 
yfUems, Tho names of these officers arc also repeated word for word 
in another slightly later inscription, tho Naihati Grant of Vallfila 
Sena [iJp. /nd. xiv. ido]. Of these names, only the few in italics 
are now ones. It may bo further noted that in these inscriptions, 
whilo the term for the province is still the old Gupta word Bhukti, 
there are new terms employed for the administrative divisions 
heiwocm the Bhukti and the Qi&ma, viz. the Manfiala (district or 
circle) and the Khaiylala (subdivision). 

Again, it is clear from the above account of the Imperial 
Administrative System of this age, that we have left far beliind 
the ago of the Mauryan Imperial System as described in the 
Arthn^astra of Kautiliya, or tho Edicts of Asokn, or other docu- 
ments, wlicre tho technical terms used for the various officers or 
departments of administration arc mostly very different from, and 
more archaic tlian, those in uso under the later administrations. 
As examples, we may recall Kautillya’s names for the eighteen 
llrihas or Chief Officers of the Siato such as tho Mantrl, Puruhita, 
Senupati, Yuvaraja, Dauvarika, Antnrva^ika, Prni^stri, Samahartri, 
SannidliAtri, Pradesiri, Nkyaka, PauravyRvaharaka, Karmuntika, 
MantripAiisadadhyaksn, Dandapkla, DurgapRla, Antapala, and A^- 
vikn ; or tho iiame.s of the local and rural officers like tho Gopa 
and Sfhdnika ; or tho various classes of officers serving as secret 
agents (gudliapurusas) in the organization of espionage which was 
such a marked feature of the Mauryan government*, or, lastly, 
such names of officers ns MahRmfitra, Dharma-MalxRmRtra, Stti^ 
ndhyak^a-Muh&matra, Anta-Mahkmfiira, Eiijuka, Prativedaka, IVR- 
de^ikn, and the Yukta, which we find mentioned in the Asokau 
Edicts* No doubt tlie fonclions of administration remained nearly 
the same from age to age, but the functionaries djff**rod as regards 
their names and of work. 

ii % 
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p. 843 f.] rt find of silver coins out of which nine ai*e 
of Pratapaiala = ^ri Pratapw^ila, 284 of ^ri- 
l^aladata, i.e., I^iladitya, and one of Har^ (not spelt 
as Har$a). The full legend of those l^laditya coins 
reads as follows: ‘ Vijitavanir-avanipati 6rl SII&- 
ditya divam jayati Sri Sil§ditya, the conqueror, and 
master, of the world conquers Heaven. Thus these 
Fratapa^ilu and ^Ilmlitya coins * may be taken to be 
those issued by Pratapa^ila, the name canied by King 
Prabhakaravai'dhana by his conquests, a.s Bana in- 
forms us, and also the coins issued by his son Harsa 
who was also known by his title of l^lladitya, as 
Vnan Chwang informs us. This ascription of the coins 
is, however, doubted by Dr. Hoernle 1909, 

p. 446 f.] on the grounds (i) that the Kashmir 
Chronicle [ch. iii, v. 330] knows of a Pratapai^ila, 
also ealled {^iladitya, who was the son of Vikramil- 
ditya whom he identifies with .Ya^odhannan, the 
leader of the confederacy against the tyranny of 
Mihirakula, the 'Huna (a.d. 528), and (2) that the 
Harm-charita does noi know of the title Siladitya 
being assumed by Haim. Though there is some 
force in these objections, it does not render inadmis- 
sible Mr. Bum’s conclusion, which is supported by 
sev'eral strong considerations; first, the identity of 
Pratapa^ila with Prabhakaravardhana, as asserted by 
.Bana; second, the identity of ^iladitya with Haim, 
as asserted by Yuan Chwang, a hardly less trust- 

’ On aome of these coins Mr. Bum [JXAS, 1906, p. 850] roiuly 
the dhtes 3i and 33. 
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worthy chronicler than Bana; third, the legends on 
the coins pointing to the status of kings like Prnblia- 
kara and Hai'sa; fourth, the provenance^ of the 
coins, all found within the limits of Harsa’s direct 
dominion and in association with the coins ot die 
allied house of the Maukharis. To these may be 
added the further consideration that the type of these 
coins, showing a large head on one side and a peacock 
on the other (with long inscriptions), also agrees with 
that of the coins of Isanavarman and other Alaukhari 
kings and is modelled on the Gupta coin-types. Pr. 
Hoernle is, however, sure about one other coin being 
that of Harsa [JRAS, 1903, p. 547] : it is the coin 
No. 21 given in Plate V of Cunningham’s Coins of 
Mediaeval India, showing, on the obverse, the figure 
of a hoi'seman, with the legend Harsa Deva, and, on 
the reverse, that of a goddess seated on a throne with 
the cornucopiae in her left hand. Harsa is called 
Harsa Peva in the Harsa-charUa as well us- in- some 
inscriptions such as the Nuusari grant and the Aphsad 
Stone Inscription [/J, xiii. 73, 79]. The emblem of 
the ‘ Horseman with lance at rest ’ is taken by Hoernle 
to be ‘the mark of the early Rftjputs, i. e., the 
Hinduized Kushans, Uunas, and other invaders, and 

^ This is, however, as a rule the weakest argument for proving 
the point. Coins and copper-plates, being small and portable, are 
liable to be carried to places far from those of their origin, and are 
hence much inferior evidence in this regard as compared with 
stone-iuscriptions. As an instance, we may point to the seal of 
the Maukhari king Sarvavarmaii found at Ablrgadh, a village in 
the Nltiiad tlisirict of the Central Provinces, and lieucu hundreds 
of miles remote to the west from the place of its origin. 
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t he cliiefu of Tliancsar were Eajputs ’ \Ep. Jiul. i. 68]. 
The general type of the coin, which is a gold coin, 
with the enthroned goddess, corresponds to that in 
use among the Great and Little Kushans ruling from 
the third Lo the seventh century a. d. in Gandhara 
and the Panjab. 

Besides coins, Haim also issued his seals, two of 
which were recently unearthed by excavations at 
Nalanda in fragments, and bearing inscriptions very 
much mutilated. The inscriptions on both mention 
‘ (para)ma Mahesvarah Mahesvaraiva 8arv\ a (blmu- 
inali) (paramabha) itaraka Maharajadhiraja l^ri 
Har.sah ’ and evidently recited the names of Hai*sa’s 
predecessors and ancestors whose names, .except that 
of Rajyavaidhana, are lost on the broken seals [Arch. 
Survey Report, Eastern Circle, 1917-18, p. 44]. The 
other seal known of Harsa is, of course, the well-known 
Sonpat Copper Seal which, originally, was a part of a 
copper-plate, as shown by traces of soldering left ou its 
back. The seal also shows at the top a bull recumbent 
to the proper right (the same symlxil as is found on 
the Maukhari seals of Nalanda described above). 



CHAFrER V 

RELiaiON AND LeARNIND 

FjtOM an account of the reign and administrative 
system of Flarsa, we now pass on to consider tlie state 
of the country during his time, for which, fortunately, 
Ainplu evidence is available in the record of Yuan 
Chwong's travels. Yuan Chwang gives on admirable 
report on the Moral and Material Progress of India 
during that age, from which, voluminous tts it is, we 
can but make only a few extracts for purposes of 
a general view. 

The very visit of the Chinese pilgrim is a testimony 
to the moral progress and greatness achieved by 
India. It was not a mere pleasure trip upon which 
he came out to India. He came on a sacred and 
spiritual mission as a seeker after the saving know- 
ledge of which India had then the monopoly in the 
whole of Asia. Thus no amount of dangers and 
difficulties presented by nature and man alike in the 
course of travelling by the land-route from China to 
India could damp the enthusiasm of Yuan Chwang 
and so many Chinese scholars before him for Indian 
learning and wisdom. Indeed from the time of 
Kaniska to that of Dharnmpila of Bengal, during 
the period of wellnigh ten centuries, there had been 
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a steady stream of Chinese students towards India, 
towards her many seats of learning where they could 
dnnk at the very fountains of the wisdom they 
sought. The history of this cultural contact of China 
with India is only einlx)died in the three most con- 
spicuous exponents and representatives of that move- 
ment, viz. Fa-hien, Yuan Chwang, and I-tsing, among 
numerous other students unknown to fame. Their 
pilgrimage to India is only a tiibute paid by China 
to the sovereignty of Indian thought, whose influence 
extended beyond the geographical boundaries of India 
to many foreigii countries and thus built up a Greater 
India beyond her northern mountains and southern 
seas. 

Though Yuan Chwang was interested only in 
Buddhism, and-that in one of its schools or sects, the 
Mah&yana Buddhism, he has freely reported on the 
conditions as regards other Buddhist schools and sects 
as well as Brahminical systems of religion and culture 
then prevailing in the country. It would appear 
that Brahminism was then ascendant under the im- 
petus given to it by the Gupta emperors. Yuan 
Chwang tells us that India was then known to 
foreigners as ‘the country of the Brahmins', who 
were 'purest and in most esteem among the vaiions 
castes and clans of the country ' [Watters, i. 140]. 
The predominance of Brahminism was further demon- 
strated by the fact noticed by the Chinese pilgrim 
that Sanskrit was the language of the cultured classes 
in which wrote even the most famous Buddhist 
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teachers. Tlie best Sanakrit of tlic times, both spoken 
and wiitten, was current in * Mid-India* where the 
people were ‘pre-eminently explicit and correct in 
speech, their expressions being harmonious and elegant, 
and their intonation clear and distinct, serving as rule 
and pattern for others’. Outside ‘Mid-India’ there 
were variations from the original source and standard. 
‘The people of neighbouring territories and foreign 
countries I’epeating errors until these became the 
nom, and emulous for vulgarities, have lost the pure 
style ’ [ibid. 153]. The vigour of Brahminism farther 
expressed itself in the numerous ascetie sects of the 
times distinguishable from one another by external 
marks: ‘Some wear peacocks’ tails; some adorn 
themselves with a necklace of skulls ; some are quite 
naked; some cover the body with grass or boards; 
some pull out their hair and clip their moustaches; 
some mat their side-hair and make a top-knot coil. 
Their cloth is not fixed and the colour varies’ [ibU(. 
148]. There were also some who ‘ smeared themselves 
with ashes’ [iLid. ii. 47], as well as those called 
Digambaras, P&m^upatas [ibid. i. 123]. The numer- 
ous Brahminical sects and schools of thought ai'e also 
mentioned by Bana as follows: viz., 'followers of 
K}*isna, ascetics who pullerl out their hair, followers 
of Kapila, Kanada, the Ny&ya and the Upani^s, the 
Lok&yatikas, and so forth.’ In another passive F&na 
mentions ascetic widows, Faraiara mendicants, Jain 
monks, and i^aiva devotees as among his friends (48). 
Elsewhei'e he mentions such varieties of ascetics as 
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the Karpa^in (ragged ascetic), (heniiit 

on ti pillar), Dagilliauninda, Pandurin and Ptn^a»> 
patin. Tlicrc were also the worshippers oC ^iva uid 
^nkti, the Kapalika sect [Life, p. 159], and the 
devotees of Durga [ibid., p. 87]. The ‘ difterent here- 
tical schools' are elsewhere thus dcscrilxid by Yuan 
Chwang [ibid., p. 161]: *The Bhutas, Nirgrantluu, 
the KApalikas and the Jutikas or Chndit'ikas (ascetics 
with matted hair) are all diflcrently arrayed. The 
^ahkiiyas and the Vaisesikas are mutually opposed. 
The Bhutas cover themselves with cinders . . the 
Nirgranthas go without clothing . . . the sect of the 
K&}>ulikiis with their chaplets of bones round their 
heads and necks, inhabiting holes and crevices of the 
I'ocks. . . . As for the Chingkios (ChvdinkQif), they 
wear garments soiled with filth, and cat putrid 
food.’ 

But the external marks of these various classes of 
ascetics were certainly less characteristic titan their 
inner marks. The Chinese pilgrim is quite eloquent 
alxjut these : 

‘There are men who, far seen in antique lore and 
fond of the reKnements of learning, are content in 
seclusion, leading lives of continence. 'J’hese come 
and go outside of the world and promenade through 
life away from human altairs. Though they are not 
moved by honour or reproach, their fame is far spread. 

'Though their family be in affluent ciroumstances, 
!$uch men make up their inimls to be like vagrants 
ami get their food by Itcgging as they go aljoul. W ith 
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iliciii there is honour in knowing truth and there is 
no disgrace in being destitute. 

‘ The rulei’s treating them witli ceremony and respect 
cannot make them come to court. Now os the state 
Iiolds men oi* learning and genius in esteem, and the 
people respect those who have high intelligence, the 
honours and praises of such men are conspicuously 
abundant, and the attentions, private and oflicial, paid 
to them are very considerable. Hence men can force 
themselves to a thoreugh ac<{uisition of knowle^lgc.' 

One of the l»est proofs of the moral progress of 
India was this growth, of asceticism and the way 
in which it was esteemed and encouraged both by 
the rulers and the people at large. In<lia could 
show in abundance men who renounced riches, the 
comforts of home, the many pleasures of social life 
and even the love of fame (‘that last infirmity of 
noble minds as so many impediments to the quest 
of Tmth. And the moral sense of a society was 
strong and sound that showed all honour to those 
who thus beggared themselves for the uplift of society. 
For the ascetics were not against social service : they 
left the world to give the law unto the world. Attain* 
ing Truth, they were anxious to impart it to their 
fellows. This fact did not escape the observation ol 
Yuan Chwang who remarks: 

‘ Forgetting fatigue, they “ expatiate in the arts and 
sciences”; seeking for wisdom while “relying on 
IHsrfect virtue ” they count not 1 ,000 li a long journey ’ 
iilisz about 4 miles) [Watters, i. 161] 
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Thus in these travelling btin<ls uf liScctic teachers, 
ancient India found one of the best ai^cncies of public 
instruction without an}* cxj>ense to the state which 
could not have tackled the problem in such an efficient 
manlier dcpartmcntally. 

Side by side with the various sects and schwls 
of Brahininism flourished those of Buddhism ami 
especially of Mah&yAna Buddhism, which in Yuan 
Chwang’s time had proportionately extended more 
than HinayAna. Thus, at every centre of Buddhism 
he visited, he noticed both Mahayana and Hinayana 
monks living sometimes even in the same and some- 
times in different monasteries, together with numci-ous 
‘ Deva-temples ’ and Brahminical sects and devotees 
‘ living pell-mell 

Buddhism at the time of Hai*^ and Yuan Chwang, 
though on the wane, was still represc .< ted by as many 
as eighteen different sects, besides its main division 
into Mahayana and HinayAna. ‘ The tenets of the 
schools keep these isolated, and eontroversy runs 
liigh; heresies on special doctrines lead many ways 
to the same end. Each of the eighteen schools claims 
to have intellectual superiority’ [Watters i. 162]. 
Some of these schools developed special literature of 
their own bearing upon their particular tenets and 
practices and also owned monasteries where it was 
specially cultivated. Between the various schools 
there were about 5,000 monasteries seen by the 
Chinese pilgrim in India in working order as so 
many Buddhist colleges where Bmldhist monks were 
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ill Actual 1‘esidcnce, uf wiioiti the total numlicr all over 
India, incladin<r Ceylon, works out to be something; 
like 212,130 on the basis of Yuan Chwang’s totals 
for different sects and monasteries in different centres. 

The following table has been prepared from the 
statements of Yuan Chwang to show the distribution 
of monks among the different schools and centres of 
Buddhism in India in the age of Harsa : 

1. Sfhitvira: 


III Gayil (in tin* Yilulra of tiu- Ct yloiu-vt* 


king) 





1.CM>0 

Samatata . 

• 

, 

. 

• • 

2,000 

„ Kulifiga 

. 




500 

,, liravidn 


. 

. 

. 

10,000 

,, Ceylon 


. 

. 


20,000 

Bharoiiili . 





300 

,, Surat . 


• 


'fotal 

SfOOo 

36,800 

SammaOtfft : 

In Ahiclicliliatra • 





1,000 

„ S;tnkA>ya . 





1. 000 

,, llayninukha 





1^000 

.. Vi^oka 





3,000 

,• Kapiluvabtii 





30 

,, Benares 





3000 

Sarnatli . 





f.,SOO 

„ Moiigliyr . 





4,000 

Kariiasuvariia . 





2,000 

„ MAlava 


• 



20, coo 

,, Valablil . 





6.000 

,, N. Sindh . 

• 




10,000 

1, Karachi 

• 




5,000 

,, PltA 4 il& 





3.0PO 

,1 Avauda (?) 

• 

• 



8,000 

Xnandapura 

• 

• 


Total 

1,000 

63 . 53 » 
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3 . Surra^Mdiii : 


III Ottx • • • • 


• 


. a,ooo 

,, Taiha-suvaiia VihAra . 


• 


300 

Matipur . 




800 

,, Pigeon VihAra . 


• 


. aoo 

tf Navadovakula . 


• 


500 

H Giiitiara 




too 

Monghyr . 


' 


9 |O 0 O 

Total 4,100 

Lokitilararadtn : 

111 Daiiiiuii 

• 

(several tlioiihaiids) 

Hliiai^iaa (withotit nioniion 

of any sects) 

• 

In I^Juiia 


, 


100 

OandliAra • 


# 


50 

,1 Sill Aiie»» VII nt 


• 


700 

„ firudEliiift . 


f 


1,000 

,, Qovi 4 Ana . 


• 


• 100 

,, Koaniitbi . 




. 300 

,, Ohazipiir , 




I|000 

„ Magatlha . 


• 


50 

f, ChampA 


• 


. 200 

Total 3.500 

Mfahuydna : 

In Kapia 

• 



• 6|O00 

„ Udyiiia . 

. 



. i8|Ooo 

1, Takwi^llA . 

• 



. 300 

1 KU‘lu-to (oij the Upper Beas) 



lyOOO 

,, PMo-ahmi-na . 




Soo 

„ Htigadlia . 




• 10,000 

f, Punjravarcihana 




« 700 

„ OriM 




‘Myriads’ 

II S« KoAala • • ■ 




• 10,000 

II Ti-Io-shi ka VihAra . 




I |000 

II Dhanakataka • 




. ]|000 

, , Fa-la-na (Oomnl valley) 




300 

Total 481600 
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7. Bhikws who liotli Htnnyiinn siul MahkySLna : 


In MathurA . 




• 9 

OiOOO 

,, Jftlandliara 




e e 

a,ooo 

Kanyftktibjn 





lO^OOO 

„ Ayodliyn . 





3.000 

„ Vriji . . . 





1,000 

Punyavardliaiia 





3,000 

II KtiiVkana e 





IO|0OO 

II MahirAfttra 




» • 

5,000 

„ Catch 




• • 

1,000 

„ UJJonI . . 




a a 

300 

II Panrata • 




• • 


II M6kran 




• # 

6|00O 

8. Bliikfus whose sects are not specified : 
111 Kashmir 

Total 

ff « 

46^ 

5,000 

II Rajmahal . 

• 

• 

s 

m s 

300 

„ Tftmralipti 

• 

s 

. 


1,000 

„ Andhra . 

e 

e 

• 

• • 

3,000 

Totals of above : 

IHnaydna : 

Sthavira 

« 

e 

e 

To»al 

36,800 

9.300 

Saminailyu . 

. 

• 

s 

83.589 


Sarvilstiviifliii 



• 

4,100 


Unniimed • 

• 

• 

• 

3.509 


» 

Maliily&iia 

• 

o 

• 

• e 

« 07 .W 

48,600 

Ihiih lifnayfina and 
IfahayAiiii 

s 

• 

s 

• • 

46,300 

Monks whoso sects 
are not specified 

e 

. 

e 

» e 

9.300 




Grand Total 

aie,i3oi 


* The obore oompntation is bused on thst of Rhys Davids 
*® 9 *» PP* 4*8-ao'], from whieli, howoTor, it differs ss regards 
soToral figures taken from Watters. 
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It miiy be noted that there were, besideft, many 
other 4iionk8 and monaeieries not coanted bv Yuan 
Chwang but only vaguely estimated by the words 
‘ few * some tens ‘ several thousands *, or ‘ myriads 
Thus, granting that Yuan Chwang s census of Buddh- 
ist monks cannot be expected to be absolutely 
accurate, it cannot be denied that India supported 
quite a considerable number, several lacs, of ascetics 
of both Buddhist and non-Buddhist orders, which 
cannot but be taken as a convincing proof of her 
moral and spiritual progi'ess in a ptirticular direction. 

It may be aseful to note the most important of the 
Buddhist colleges as observed by Yuan Chwang. 
Kashmir could Ixmst of Itcing a great centre of Buddh- 
ism whore the king appointed Blmdantu Ch'eng with 
his disciples to look after the needs of the pilgrim and 
twenty clerks to copy out the manuscripts he wanted 
from the Palace Library. He thus spent two years 
there, studying certain sutras and ^tras. In the 
Nagaradhana Vihura of Jalandhara country he spent 
four months in study under a learned scholar, Chandra- 
vanna. In a monastery in the ^rughna country he 
spent a whole winter and half of the spring in receiv- 
ing instruction under the learned scholar Jayagupta. 
The monasteries in the Srughna country were so 
famous for the erudition of their monks that distin- 
guished monks from other lands come to them to have 
their doubts solved. In a monastery in Matipur he 
saw a learned scholar, Mitrasena by name, ninety years 
old, and a disciple of Gu^prabha,.one of whose works 
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he studied there for several months. The Bhodiu* 
viharu was u noted college in Kanyakubja where 
Yuan Chwang stayed for three months, studying 
under the teacher Viryasena. In the ^vetapura 
monastery in the Vai^Ii country the pilgrim obtained 
a copy of the Mah&y&na treatise. The Ti-lo-shi-ka 
monastery near Nulanda was then ' the rendezvous 
of eminent scholai’S who flocked to it from all regions’ 
The Mahabodhi monastery at Gaya was distinguished 
for the perfection in the Vinaya observances on the 
part of all its i,ooo ecclesiastics. One of the monas- 
teries of Punyavardliaua attracted by its reputation 
many distinguished students from ‘East India’. In 
Monghyr the pilgrim stayed for a year receiving 
instruction from the teachers, Tuthagatagupta and 
K^ntisiiiihu. The liaktainrita monastery in Karnasu- 
varna was the resort of illustrious brethren. Thus 
all these monasteries were then enjoying almost an 
all-Indian reputation as seats of Buddhist leiyming and 
culture. 

But of course the most distinguished centre of 
learning in that age was the far-famed university of 
Nalanda, which then counted 10,000 students on its 
rolls. Even ‘foreign students came there to put an 
end to their doubts and then become celebrated' 
[Wuttera, ii. 165]. Some of these came even from 
Mongolia [I-tsing, ed. Takakusu, p. 26]. The history 
of this university needs special treatment, but here 
it is relevant only to notice such facts and conditions 
os are connected with the time of Harsa. Residence 

I 


lesT 
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for 10,000 alumni was pi*ovidcd in six-stoned monoa* 
teries, tlio gift of six kings, namely, j^akrftditya, 
Buddhagupta, Tath&gatagupta, Balftditya, Vajra, and 
a king of Mid-India. Haim’s gift to the university 
was a Vih&ra or temple of brass or bronze about a 
hundred feet in height [Life, p. 159; Watters, ii. 
1 71]. The university ^ provided for its alumni not 
only free education but also free Ixiard, lodging, 
clothes, bedding, and medicines. Its expenses came out 
of its estates. ‘The king of the country’, says Yuan 
Chwang, ‘remitted the revenues of 100 villages for 
the endowment of the convent’, but he does not 
mention the name of this generous king. The univer- 
sity, comprising only ‘Schools of Discussion’, was 
meant not for elementary instruction but for advanced 
studies and students. The method of learning there 
was mainly by discussion for which but few were 
fit. Yuan Chwang says that only two or three out 
of ten could succeed in gaining admission to the 
university and its ‘ Schools of Discussion ’ ; ‘ the 
majority lieaten by the difficulties of the problems 
(they had to answer before admission) withdrew’. 
And yet such advanced scholars who got admitted 
he counts os 10,000! [Und. 165]. Of these, 1,510 
were teachers who between them delivered 100 
different discourses on different, subjects every day. 

The teachers and students at Nftlanda wero expo- 
nents and followera of different sects or schools of 
thought, and were always meeting in animated debates 
and discussions which so largely made up the intel- 
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a few actual cases of such discussions. Once, while 
he was deputed by ^ilabhadra to expound some 
aspects of Yoga-^tra, another leanied man named 
Siihharafimi was discoursing on quite contrary doctrines 
when he silenced him by his questions and drove him 
in shame to leave the convent and repair to the Bodhi 
monastery at Gaya, thence to bring Ins fellow-student, 
Chandrasimha of Eastern India, to N&landa for dis- 
cussion with Yuan Chwang, but Yuan Chwang pi'e- 
vailed over him at once. We are also told of a 
Lok&yata philosopher who came to challenge the 
NalandA monks, ‘ wrote out forty theses and hung 
them up at the gate of the Yihara with the notice : 
'‘If any one within can refute these principles, 1 will 
then give my head as a proof of his victory.” Yuan 
Chwang accepted the challenge, got the poster re- 
moved, and, in the presence of the Chancellor, and 
all students, overcame by a learned discussion his 
opponent who, spared his head, became his disciple ’ 
[Life, pp. 157-641- 

The most distinguished scholars and teachers of the 
times were ‘Dhormapala (the predecessor of !&ila- 
l>hadra in the headship of the establishment), Chan- 
drap&la who gave a fragrance to Buddha’s teachings, 
Qunamati and Sthiramati of excellent reputation 
among contemporaries, Prabhamitra of clear argu- 
ment, and Jinamitra of elevated conversation, Jnana- 
chandra of model character and perspicacious intellect, 
and Silabhadra by far the most leanied man of hie 
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time. Besides these specially mentioned, there * were 
some thousands of Brethren, all men of gre..t ability 
and learning, several hundreds being highly esteemed 
and famous’. Life at Nalanda was lived at high 
pressure : ‘ Learning and discussing they found the 
day too short ; day and night they admonished etch 
other, juniors and seniors mutually helping to per- 
fection.’ 

Tlie subjects of study at N&landu were not confined 
to Buddhism alone. Though the univeinity specialized 
in the study of Maliayuna, it did not exclude the study 
of the works belonging to the eighteen other sects of 
Buddhism, nor of such Brahminical sacred and secular 
subjects us the Vedas, the Atharva Veda, Hetuvidya 
(logic), 6abdavidya (grammar and philology) Chikit- 
savidyS (medicine), »^uAkhya, Nyuya, Yuga-i$astra and 
the like. Yuan Cliwang himself studied Yoga-iastra 
under Chancellor ^Ilabhadra, 'the highest living autho- 
rity on the subject’, as well os Nyiyaj Hetuvidya, 
and ^abdavidya, including philological, legal, philo- 
sophical, and astronomical subjects together with the 
grammar of Funini. He remained as a student at 
Nalanda for five years, during which he completed a 
study of ' all the collections of Buddhist books as well 
as the sacred l)Ook of the Brahmins’ [X^e, pp. ii3, 
7 21, ,12,5]. Thus Nalanda stood for the ideal of 
freedom in learning, and welcomed knowledge from 
all quaiiers, from all sects and creeds. It was a 
genuine university in the tmiveraal range of its 
studies and not a mere- sectarian, denominational 
school. 
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Comparable to N&Iand& in 'the freedom of its 
academic life and the variety and catholicity of its 
studies, as described by Yuan Chwang, there was 
anotlicr seat of learning, the hermitage of the sage 
Divakaramitra, described by Bana (365, 466). To 
that solitary and sylvan retreat in the depths of the 
Vindhyan forests wjis attracteil all the varied learning 
and culture of the age. Stmlents differing widely 
and ra<lically in doctrines .and practices, followers of 
ail possible sects and schools of thought, gathered 
together in a common fellowship in the quest of 
Truth, the supreme object of a university. They 
were all busy ‘pondering, urging objections, raising 
doubts, I’csolving them, giving etymologies, disputing, 
studying, ami explaining’. Truth was, indeed, sought 
to be seen l»cre fi’om every conceivable view-point! 
"J'hei'e were the different sects of Jains, the Arhatas 
(Digambara) and .‘^vetapatos (^vetainbaras) ; different 
classes of Brahminical ascetics such as Patfirabhiksus 
(naked ascetics), the Maskarins (parivrajaka), the 
Varnins (brahmacharins), the Bh&gavatas and P&n- 
charAtrikas (Vaisnava ascetics), the Saivus and Ke.4a- 
lunchakus; atheists like the LokAyatikas (Charvakas), 
philosophers like the Kapilas, Kamidas, Aupnui^idas 
(Vedantins), and Ai^varakaranikas (Naiyayikas) ; 
experts in law (Dharroasastra), linguistics (I^abdika), 
and the Puranas ; experts in rituals (Saptalantavas) ; 
and even experts in the material sciences, the metal- 
lurgists (Karandlnunins). Nor were Buddhist learn- 
ing and culture less in evidence there : the followers 
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ok’ the Three Refuges (Tri^rana) were busy per- 
fonning the ritual of the chaitya {chailya-hmnu) ] 
there were students well versed in the ^Ski/a-idsanas 
(Buddhist law) ; discourses were also forthcoming on 
V^asubandhu’s Ko§u or Bauddhasiddbanta ; while thcro 
were otliers who specialized in the study of the 
‘ Bodhisattva-Jatakas ’ which they wcj’c always 
muttering. 

We have in thc.se accounts of educational institu- 
tions an indication of the literature and circle of 
knowledge available in that age. ‘The Brahmans 
leanit the Veda treati.se.s including the Ayur A^eda, 
Y^ur Veda, Sama Veda, and Atharva Veda, as .stated 
by Yuan Chwang (Watters, i. 159). According to 
I-tsing, who travelled in India a little later than 
Yuan Chwang (a.d. 672-688), ‘the Four Vcda.s con- 
taining about 100,000 verses have been handed down 
from mouth to mouth, not tran.scribed on paper or 
leaveis. In every generation there exist some intelli- 
gent Brahmans who can recite tlic 100,000 verses’ 
[Takaku.su’s tr., p. 182]. As noticed by I-tsing, 
the first book of reading was called kiiddkiwHta^ 
giving the 49 letters of the alphabet and 10,000 
syllables arranged in 300 slokas. After this the 
.student was introduced to elementary grammar, 
comprising (a) the Sutra of Panini in 1,000 slokas, 
(6) Dh^v, and the three Khtlas, (c) the commentary on 
P&nini, called the KaHkavritii, in 18,000 slokas, of 
which the author Jayaditya, ‘of groat ability and 
striking literary power’, flourished in the time of 
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HttZ^ ; (d) composition in prose and ver8e= After 
this preliminary grounding in grammar and composi'^ 
tiou, students could pi'oceed to a study of nahjeclH or 
Vidyas, which, according to both Yuan Chwang and 
I-tsing, were five iu numl>er, •vLa, (i) ^abdavidya 
(grammar and lexicography), (a) ^ilpastlukiavidya 
(tlie science of the arts and crafts), (3) ChikiUavidya 
(medicine), (4) lletuvidya (logic), and (5) Adhyntma- 
vidyft (metaphysics). I-tsing mentions some of the 
text-books prescribed under these subjects. | Under 
Uetuvidyd, for instance, the ' text-book used was the 
Ny&ya-dv&ra-t&raka-i^stra written by NSgfii’juna. A.s 
models of composition and standard literature are 
mcntione<l the Jatakam&la, the SuhrUUkha of Nagar- 
juna, kn epistle in verse addressed to his patron, King 
Jetaka ^atavabana [Takakusu, p. 159], which was 
translated by I-tsing, and also the Buddha-stotra in 
150 verse.s, which was also translated by I-tsing while 
he was studying ut Nalan<la. The study of these five 
subjects was followed by specialization. According to 
Yuan Chwang, the J 3 ud«lhi 8 t .student would specialize 
in the .study of .some branch of the religious literature 
connected with the sect to which he belonged. We 
are told of the fumou.s Buddhist scholar Gunabhadra 
who, in addition to these five .subjects, knew astro- 
nomy, arithmetic, medicine, and exorci.sin [Watters, i. 
158]. One of the subjects of specialization was 
VydlcaraiKi, under which the following text-books 
wore then in use, os stated by I-tsing, viz. (i) ChUrai 
or Patafijali’s Mahftbha^yu in 24,000 slokas which 
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advanced students take three years to learn ’ ; 
(a) JBhartriliari-idstra, a commeiiKary on the above 
work in 25,000 slokas, written by Bhartiihari, 
* famous throughout the five parts of India’, who died 
in A.D. 651 [Takakusu, p. 180]; (3) Vdkyapadlya, 
also by IBhartrihari, ‘ a treatise on the Infei cncc sup- 
ported by the authority of tlic sacred teaching and 
on Inductive Arguments ’ (ibid .) ; and (4) Pei-na 
(probably Sanskrit Beda or Veda), a graininutical 
work of 3,000 slokas composc<l by Bhaiirihari, with 
a commentary portion in 14,000 slokas attributed to 
his contemporaiy, Dharmapala. Among the sacred 
works of Buddhist literature in which the monks 
Specialized at the monasteries, 1 -tsing mentions the 
Trijntaka [ibid., p. 1 20], the Vinaya, the sutras and 
sastras {ibid., p. 181), the two hymns of 150 and 400 
verses attributed to Matricheta taught to monks 
throughout India (p. 157), and the Buddha-churiia- 
kdvya of Aivaghem, ‘ which is widely read or sung 
throughout the five divisions of India, and the coun- 
tries of the Southern Sea ’ (p. 166). Under Yoyo- 
w'crc studied the Yogdchdrya-idstra and the eight 
Astras of Asafiga: under Logic are mentioned Jina’s 
eight ^tras ; while, under Abkidharma, I-tsing refers 
to six P&das or treatises, and, under the Agamas, four 
Nikayas. 

This is what tlie Chinese travellers report on the 
Indian literature of the times. We notice several 
names as specifically belonging to the history of 
(Sanskrit literature in the time of Harsa, viz. the 
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names of Bhartriliari, of the joint autiioi's of the 
Kdiikd, viz. Jay&diiya and Vainana, and of Dharnm- 
pala, who wrote the sloka jwrtion of the Bada-vrUli 
and was the predecessor of 6ilabhadra in the headship 
of the N&landa college; Dharmakirti, the logician 
[referred to in the VdsavadattS, (p. 23 . 5 ) and the Sarva- 
Dar&ina-Saiiigraha of Cowell (p. 24 )] ; RahiilaTnitra, 
chief monk of Eastern India at Tainrnlipti, author of 
the Ratnakuta Sutra ; Chandra, author of a drama on 
Vessantara; Jinapi-abha, Jh&nachandra, Ratnasimhu, 
teachers at NalandS. in I-tsing’s time, together with 
such other Buddhist teachers and scholars, both at 
Nalanda and elsewhere, as have been mentioned by 
Yuan Chwang and referred to above. A leading 
man of letters of the age was, of course, Banabhatta, 
the court poet of Harsa himself, while B&na himself 
mentions the vernacular poet (bhasakavi) liftna, the 
descriptive poet, Venlbharatu, and the Prakfita poet, 
Vayuvikftra, as among the literary celebrities of the 
times. The great poet Bharjivi, author of Kirdldr- 
juniya, also belonge<l to this age, since he already 
appears as famous in the Aihole Inscription of A. J>. 634 , 
while the absence of any reference to him by Sana 
should not make him precede Bana by a long interval 
[Keith’s Claesical Sanskrit Literature, p. 51]. To the 
same age are also assigned the poet Kumaradasa who 
wrote the JdnaJdltararM epic, for he seems to know 
the KuSikavritti of about a.d. 650 ; and also the 
famous poet Magha, author of the &Uvi'j[)dlabadha \ihid.i 
P* 54]* The romancist, Subandhu, was a little earlier 
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iliau B&na, who I'cfui'H to liis VasamdatiS, in the 
preface to the Har^-churUii. 'I’hc Kiklambari of 
B&na, left unfiniehcd by him, was huished by his 
worthy son Bhusuna Bbatta. We may further note 
another royal poet, ‘ almost a contemporary to a day 
of Uarsa himself’, named MaJteiulravikmrna, the 
Pallava kin^ of KahchT, who wrote the play called 
the MattavllAsif, and ruled in the first quarter of the 
seventh centui’y a.d. ; also the court-poet of Har^a’s 
great southern contonqK)mry and rival Pulaketiin II, 
Bavikirti by name, who celebrates his patron’s ex- 
ploits in the Aihole Inscription of A.D. 634 in the form 
of i)ocm which compares Ravikirti to Kalidasa and 
Bh&ravi, and shows him to be well up in the rules of 
the Alamkara l^astra, familiar with the liaghuvumSa 
of K&lid&sa, and ulniost unsurpassed in some of his 
Utpreksds. Lastly, we may also mention among the 
men of letters of this age the poet Mayura, father-in- 
law of Bana, and author of a Suryaiataka, a work of 
great merit, and Matauga Div&kara, of whom sonic 
]X)em8 ai*e preserved [Keith’s (JUmiad Swnskr'U 
Literal a re, p. lao]. 

Side by side with religion and learning as centred 
in these monasteries and hermitages- noted for their 
strenuous discipline and intellectual life, we must 
consider the religion of the maases which, whether 
Brahmiuical or Buddhist, was given to the worship of 
idols enshrined in temples. The most popular deities 
of Brahminical religion at that time were Visnu, 
l^iva, and the Sun. Yuan Chwang noticed temples 
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of ull the three gods at Kanyakuliju, M'hicli was tlieii 
a centre of both Brahmanism and Buddhism. Benai*es 
was then, as now, the most important place of l^iva 
worehip. Yuan Cliwang noticed there more than 
joo temples of Hindu gods at which the majority of 
tlic worshippers were 6ivitcs, ‘ some cutting off their 
hair, some going about naked, or smeared with ashes’. 
In one temple he saw an image of the deca (probably 
the J^ivalifigmn) ‘ nearly loo ft. high ' [Watters, ii. 47]. 
Some of these temples existed even at prominent 
Buddhist centres. Yuan Chwang speaks of an iivara 
temple at Kapilavastu, the Bethlehem of Buddhism. 
Woi*8hip of Durga, the consort of Siva, was also 
popular. Yuan Chwang saw a Bhima Devi temple 
near >§alatura in the Panjab near the ^iva temple, 
attended by ‘ ash-smearing Tirthikas ’ [i. 221]. There 
were temples also of Earth-god even at Bodh Gaya 
[ii. ] 24]. 'J'he most famous Sun temple was tliat at 
Multan, where ‘the image was of gold ornamented 
with precious substances and the daily worshippers 
counted ‘constantly 1,000 pilgrims from various 
lands’, with ‘a constant succession of females per- 
forming music, with lights kept burning all night, 
incense and flowers continually offered ’, while ‘ the 
kings and grandees of all India gave precious sub- 
stances as religious offerings, and erected free rest- 
houses, with food, drink, and medicine for the sick 
and needy ’ [ii. 254]. 

Buddhism also was equally marked by the worahip 
of images liberally introduced into it by the Malta- 
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y&iia school. There wore topes in all places, asso- 
ciated with incidents in the life, or enshrining the 
relies, of the Buddha, and even r'omctimes of his 
disciples. At Mathura, for instance, Yuan Chwang 
noticed worship of iniages of Sariputra,Maudgalaputra, 
Upali, Anunda, and Rahula [i. 302]. Fa-hien, in the 
fifth century, saw in the same locality topes erected 
even to the Buddhist Scriptures, to the Sfltras, the 
Vinaya, and the Abhidharma. A typical Mahayana 
monastery in Magadlia is tlms described by Yuan 
Chwang [ii. 105]: ‘The middle temple had a stone 
image of the Buddha, 30 feet high ; the left-hand one 
had an image of I'ara Bodhisattva ; and the right-hand 
one had an image of Avalokitcsvara Bodhisattva.' 

India was thus pre-eminently a land of temples 
and worship of images on which all her different 
religions appear to agree, however much they may 
differ as regards their doctrines and deities. In all 
the chief cities of India, as we shall sec, Yuan Chwang 
noticed abundance of what he calls ‘ Dcva-temples 
along with the Buddhist structures, whether temples, 
topes, viharas, or other monuments. 

Much of the moral and religious progress of the 
country was of course bound up to some extent with 
the character and example shown by the reigning 
sovereign. Har^ was an example to his people in 
his pursuit and patronage of religion and learning. 
But it must be noted that lie did not begin as a 
Buddhist, nor did he, as a Buddhist, only patronize 
Buddhism to the exclusion of all other religions in 
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a narrow spirit of sectarianism that would ill become 
an emperor having to deal with different creeds and 
communities. According to liana, his ancestral reli- 
gion was connected with l^aivaism and Tantriku 
worship. 'I’he citizens of the capital included wor- 
shippers of Chundl and Mahukala. In the palace in 
his father’s time were found [>coplc ' worshipping the 
family gods, performing the Six Oblation sacrifices, 
chanting the Maha-Mayuri hymn (i.c., Bauddhavidya 
according to the commentator), completing the rites 
for Keeping out the spirits by offerings, earnest 
Brahmins occupied in muttering Vedic texts, ^aivas 
bathing Virupaksa’s image with thousands of vessels 
of milk while * Siva’s temple resounded with the 
murmur of the Hendecad to Rudra’ (170-1).' Simi- 
larly, the announcement of the birth of Harsa himself 
was followed by ' Vaitana fires blazing up with flames 
in the courts of sacrificers, and white-clad Brahmins 
approaching with Veda on their lips' together with 
the family priest’ (143). We are also told that 
Harsa, before setting out on his conquests, ‘ with deep 
devotion offered worahip to tlie adorable Nilalohita ’ 
(i.e., Rudra-i§iva) (ja6). Thus the atmosphere of 

* A.n idea of iho religion as practised by tlie BrnlimiiiB of tliose 
days may be bad from B&na's own account of it. Tlie day he' 
Started on his visit to Ilar^a, he rose early» bathed, wore a piece 
of fresh ond pure cotton cloth, with a rosary recited iniiny times 
suitable Yedic mantras j worshipped the idol of Birm by bathing it 
in milk and offering it ilowers and incense; then saorifleed to 
Agni by oblations of ghcci made gifte to Brahmins and went round 
the cow before commencing the journey. 
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RrahminicAl religion and culinrc pervaded the palace. 
In the dramas Ratndvall and PHyaduriikd., attri- 
buted to Harm, the benedictory verses mention the 
chief deities of Brahmanism, via. l^iva (also called 
^ambhn and Hora) with his attendants, the Ganas, 
Gann (or GirijA), Gaflgft, Brahmft, Krlsna and Lak^mi, 
Sarasvati, together with the minor figures like Ku- 
m&ra, or Da^mukha, or Dak^ Even in his frankly 
Buddhist drama of Ndgdnamla, which begins with 
an invocation to Buddha Jina, the Bmhmanical deities, 
Gaurl and Garuda, are given an important place. 
And there are, besides, passages in these dramas (see 
note to Chap. V) exhibiting the king’s interest in the 
performance of sacrifices by Brahmins as the sign of 
the people’s pix>gre8S and efficiency of administration. 
The Sonpat Copper Seal and Madhuban Plate inscrip- 
tions of Har^ even describe his father as a devout 
worshipper of Aditya or Sun. and the upholder of 
Varnftirama-dharmu. According to Bana, the con- 
version to Buddhism of Harm and his sister took 
place only after the completion of his conquests, and 
this may be true, because a programme of wars and 
bloodshed would not be strictly consistent with a 
religion like Buddhism with its gospel of non-violence 
and peace. The conversion is attributed by B&nil to 
the influence of the Buddhist ascetic Divakaramitra, 
who lived in his hermitage in the Vindhyan forests, 
as we have already seen. The Inscriptions, however, 
regard his older brother os the first convert in his 
family to Buddhism and frankly describe him as a 
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panm/t-S<tvg(tt(f, i.e., a prime devotee of the Buddha 
and promoting pubMc good like the Sugata. It was, 
however, Yuan Chwang who deBnitely gave both 
Harm and his sister their faith in Mahnyann Buddhism 
by his discourse on its doctrines, and exposure of the 
deficiency of Hlnayana, at the very first meeting 
l)etwecn the emperor and the pilgrim. His enthusiasm 
for his now faith led him at once to organize the grand 
assembly at Kanauj to give publicity to the masterly 
treatise of Yuan Chwang on Mahuyana and establish 
its supremacy ov< 5 r all other creeds of the times. 

It was also on that occtision that Harm un> 
fortunately exhibited some amount of bigotry and 
intolerance not in keeping with the general tenor of 
his policy and administration, or the wide-hearted 
charity that distinguished him as a man. At that 
a8.sembly, as we have already seen, the emperor cast 
a slur on Brahminical religion in many ways : he and 
his vassal, Kum&ra B&j& of Assam, personatitig Indrn 
and Brahm&, the chief Brahminical gods, were in 
attendance upon the image of Buddha to exhibit the 
subserviency of the gods to the Buddha! Even 
within the fold of Buddhism ho showed a bias against 
Hinaytlna by interdicting freedom of speech in opposi- 
tion to the discourse on Mahayana by Yuan Chwang 
in the assembly, by an angry proclamation that ‘ who* 
ever speaks against him, his tongue shall be cut out’, 
though the royal wrath was provoked by a plot 
engineered by the followors of Hinay&na. This 
pi'oclamation hod the effect of reducing what began 
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an a parliament olf Indian religions into a mere sec- 
tarian assembly, for 'the followers of error withdrew 
and disappeared, so that there had been no one to 
enter on the discussion’ [Zf/e, p. i8o]. According to 
another account [Beal, i. 219], the king’s intolerant 
attitude at the assembly was answered by u plot on 
his own life designed by Brahmins who were in revolt 
because, while the king 'exhausted his treasury in 
offerings to the l^runiunas, they coming fruin a distance 
had scarcely been spoken to 

But this exclusive patronage* of Buddhism seems 
to have been only occasional and exceptional, and 
was not a part of his general policy. In the a.s8embly 
at Prayagu which immediately followed that of 
Kanauj and was not, like the latter, a special assembly 
summoned in the interests of a particular religion, but 
a regular institution holding its sessions every five 
years, the king’s open-handed liberality was shared 
by all okisses, castes, creeds, and communities in the 
country. The royal invitation was extended equally 
to ‘ all the ^ramanas and Brahmins of the five Indies, 
besides the poor, the orphans, and the destitute ’ [Zi/e, 
p. 184], to iMi’tuko of the king’s phenomenal charities, 
though preceileuee in the order of their distribution 
was given to the Buddhists. On this occasion Harsm 
gave a further proof of his freedom from any sectarian 
spirit by officially rec(^iKing and honouring the 
images of the Brahminical deities of the Sun and l^iva 
along with that of the Buddha in deference to the 
then three most popular faiths of the times connected 
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witJi ilicin. 'I'he iiisci'iptions of IJumi n^curtl aiwi 
his gruntH of villnges to oitholox Rigvedin ami 
Sainavediu Brahnun.s who, ticcording to B&na (84), 
looked up to him as their ‘ ready servant 

Haim’s special patronage of Buddhism is associated 
with several other institutions. He forcibly secure<i 
from Kashmir tlu; tooth-relic of the Buddha which 
he enshrined in a monastery built by him to the west 
of Kananj [Llfe.p, 181]. Wc have already referred 
also toTiis gift of a temple of bronze, a hundred feet 
high, to the Nfvlanda convent. While touring through 
Orissa, he noticed the prevalence of Hinaytlna, to over- 
throw which he sent for four gootl preachers of Maha- 
yana frem distant Nfilanda. The four preachers who 
were selecte<l for thi.s deputation to Orissii were 
Sagaminati, IVajharasini, >Simhara6ml, and Yuan 
Chwang p. 160]. 

Some of his other nuaisuros for the promotion of 
Bud<lhism are also indicated by the Chinese pilgnin. 
Once a year he summoned all the Buddhist monks 
together and for twenty-one ilays provided them with 
all their requisites according to the rules. He was 
also fond of bringing together the Buddhist monks 
for discussion and examination followed by gifts to 
the meritorious: the best he would advance to the 
Lion's Tltroiic (i.e., the highest place) ami iionour as 

' Uai^ «ocniM to liavo ha<] soiuo lotich wifcli Clirivtinnity too. 
Dr. Edkioa make* tbe aiatement that bis court was viaitod by 
the SjriaD Christians, Alopen, and hia coinrAniona, In a.o. S39 
[AMenoeimi, July 3, (880, p. 8]. 

SvJT K 
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his own temjliers, from whom he would take his 
spiritual instructions. Others, if they were perfect 
in the observance of the ceremonial code, he would 
formally honour. But those who showed lapses in 
morality or monkish discipline he would banish from 
his presence and from the countiy too [Watters, i. 

344]. 

The Chinese pilgrim fu^her tells us that he erected 
thousands of topes, ‘ each about 100 feet high on the 
ban}cs of the Ganges, and monasteries at the sacred 
places of Buddhism. ‘ He also furnished the chapels 
and liberally adorned the common halls of the monas- 
teries’ [i 6 id.]. But very few of these monuments 
of Har^ have been unearthed by archaeological 
exploration. 

Lastly, we may say that his legislation forbidding 
the use of animal food throughout the Five Indies and 
the destruction of life under severe penalties was due 
to his interest in Buddhism.^ 

^ Harsa's Buddhist ideals find powerful expression in his 
djrama Nagdnanda. When assured of certain and easy victory over 
his enemies in battle. King Jlmfitav&hana^ the hero, firmly 
declared for the Buddhist principle of non«violence and self- 
sacrifice : ^ Gladly, unasked, would I give my own life for another 
in compassion ; how then could I consent to the cruel slaughter 
of men merely to win a realm [iii. 17], In the same strain he 
addressed his last admonition to the cruel Garuda : * Cease for ever 
from taking life ; repent of thy past misdeeds ; eagerly accumulate 
IX store of merit, freeing all creatures fr om fear of thee, so that, 
lost in the infinite stream of thy goodness, the sin of slaying 
creatures, in number limited, may cease to fructify, even as a 
morsel of salt cast in the unfathomable depths of a great lake ' 

tf- «s]. 
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As ji consequence of his special attentions, there was 
a great growth of Buddhism in Kanauj while it 
declined in other places. While Fa-hien could notice 
only two Buddhist monasteries at Kanauj, Yuan 
Chwang could count as many as ico [/tic?.]. 

But a true estimate of Harsa’s character must not 
regard him only as a Buddhist. He served other 
communities or the general public equally well. We 
have already seen how' ‘ he regularly held the Quin- 
quennial Convocation where he gave aw'ay in religious 
alms everything except the material of war ’ to about 
half a million of people of all classes and creeds ! 

That is a record in charity and liberality which is 
hardly l>ea,ten in history. His daily charity amounted 
to the feeding of i,ooo Buddhist monks and 500 
Brahmins. Yuan Chwang further informs us tJiat 
‘ in all the highways of the towms and villages through- 
out India he erected hospices (punvasdlda), provided 
with food and drink, and stationed theie physicians 
with medicines for ti-avellers and poor persons round 
about to be given without any stint’ [Beal, i. 214.]. 
Here also does Harsa lieat all record, perhaps even 
the record of Asoka, whose rest-houses for travellers 
did not offer them free food and medicines and medical 
aid ! It is interesting to find that Bana also furnishes 
similar testimony to the unique public works of 
utility executed under Har.^, a testimony which 
brings out the cosmopolitan character of the king's 
public gifts : ' Beneath his rule the golden age seemed 
to bud forth in close-packed lines of sacriBcial 
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posts,* the evil time to floe in the smoko of saoriflcos’ 
meandering over the sky, heaven to descend in stuc- 
coed shrines,* Dharma to hlossoni in wJnte pennons 
waving over temple minarets,* the villages to bring 
forth a progeny of beautiful arbours erected on their 
outskirts for meetings, nlniK-hou.ses, inns, and women's 
marquees' (133). 

Along with- religion, Hai’sa was also noted for iiis 
pursuit and patronage of Learning. Bana credits 
him with poetical skill and originality ainl wide 
learning : ‘ in poetical contests he poured out a nectar 
of his own which lu* had not ri’ceived from any 
foreign source’ (79); ‘his poetical skill finds words 
fail’; ‘his knowledge cannot find range enough in 
doctrines to be leanied’; ‘all the fine arts are too 
narrow a field for his genius ’ (86), This might he 
the exaggerated estimate of a courtier composing the 
panegyric of his patron, but we have some evidence 
in its support from an external source. 

The Chinese traveller I-tsing who visited India 
after Harm’s death (a.d. 673-87) records that King 
^iladitya was exceedingly fond of literature and at 
one time callo<I for poetical compositions by the literary 
men of his court, wheieupon it was found that they 
had presented their sovereign with 500 poems dealing 
with the popular tliemc of the timep, the Jiltakas or 
previous liirths of the Huddha. The collection of 

^ Yuan Chwang; mentions that ‘ there were inore than aoo Deva- 
temples* in Kanauj ai against ico Buddhist monasteries [Watters, 
b 340]. 
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tliese |K)cuiti was callcil Jdlukttindld, of which one of 
the authors is supposed to have been the famous Arya 
bura [Takiikusu, I-tsing, p. IviJ. As regards his own 
compositions, 1-tsing says that Han^i ‘ vei’sified the 
story of the Bo«)hisattva Jimiituvrdiana (elou<l-borne) 
who suntMidfired himself in place of u Nagai We 
ai’e also told that the emperor hud this play called 
NfujdnumUi ‘ set to music and had it performed by a 
Imnd accompanied by dancing and acting, and thus 
popularized it .in his time’ |ed. Takakusu, p. 163]. 
Historians of Sanskrit literature credit him with the 
authorship of two other dramas, the Ratndnill (‘ Neck- 
lace') and the PrlyadarsHcd (or ‘Gracious Lady’) 
together with a gminmatical work. That literaiy 
criticism in ancient India thought highly of Harsa as 
a [>oct is evident from the fact that Jayadeva, the 
author of GiUi-g(n'indam, names him along with Blmsa 
and Kalidasa as one of his illustrious predecessors. 
Harsa wais also a skilled calligraphist if it is his auto- 
graph which is seen in the Bairskhera Date inscription, 
the last line of which consists of the sign-manual of 
the king written in elaborately ornamented characters. 
The emperor’s sister, Rajyasri, also .shared his intel- 
lectual tastes. ‘Of gi’eat intelligence, she was dis- 
tinguished for her knowledge of the Sammatiya 
school doctrine of Buddhism’ and, ‘sitting behind the 
king ’, was seen to follow with great appreciation the 
learned discourse of Yuan Chwang on Mah&yana 
[Life, p. 176). 

A lover and devotee of learning himself, Hui'Sh was 
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one of the best patrons of men of letters. As Bdna 
puts it, ‘his learning at once suggests helping the 
learned’ (62). Bana himself, the author of Harna- 
charlta and Kadaviharl, wivs the most distinguished 
of his literary proteges. But we know of the names 
of \ery few who received the royal patronage in 
appreciation of their learning. An inscription [Ep. 
I ml. i. 180] mentions one Haridatta raised to 
eminence by Harsa, while from the Life [p. 154] wo 
leani that the emperor wanted to settle in his province 
of Orissa one of the most learned men of the times, 
Jayasena by name, who had become the admiration of 
the age by the range of his knowledge, including 
subjects like Hetu-vidya, Sabdavidy&, Yoga-lastra, 
the four Vedas, astronomy, geography, medicine, 
magic, and arithmetic, by an offer to assign to him 
‘the revenue of eighty large towns of Orissa’. The 
generosity of the donor was only beaten by the 
generosity of the donee, w’ho calmly declined the 
repeated offer of the king on the ground that he 
should not trouble hiiiiself with the concerns of life 
or of the king ! We may recall in this connexion the 
established maxim of Harsa’s policy that a fourth of 
the revenue from the crown lands should be spent on 
I'ewarding high intellectual eminence and another 
fourth on gifts to the various sects [Wattei'S, i. 176]. 

The example of the emperor was not without its 
influence upon some of his subordinate kings. Kuinara, 
king of Assam, showed a commendable anxiety to 
profit by the learned company of Yuan Ghwang, then 
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at Nalanda, whom he sent for by a special messenger 
with a letter^ for ^ilabhadra, abbot of N&landa, 
which was delivered to him after two days’ journey 
from Assam. His request being not responded to, it 
was renewed through another messenger. When this 
also failed, * the king with great anger sent a third 
messenger «vith a personal dispatch for 6ilabhadra, 
earnestly asidng him to depute the Chinese pilgrim 
for preaching Buddhism to him and his kingdom’, 
failing which he would ‘ let the evil portion of him- 
self prevail, and, like ^al&hka, king of Central Bengal, 
who had recently destroyed the Law and uprooted the 
Bodhi tree, he would equip his army and elephants to 
raze to the ground the whole monastery of Nalanda 
This threat had the desired effect. Yuan Chwang 
followed his envoy to his country and stayed there 
for more than a month, after which King Eumkra 
was forced to follow him to meet Har^ under circum- 
stances already stated. Thenceforth Kuraara stood 
out as the most prominent ally of Har^a in his support 
of Buddhism. At the time of parting with the 
Chinese pilgrim, his zeal for Buddhism showed itself 
in the following words addressed to him : ‘ If the 
master is able to dw'ell in my dominions and receive 
my religious offerings, I will undertake to found 100 
monasteries on the master’s behalf’ [Life, pp. 170, 

* Dr. D. B. Spooner [Arch. Sur. Report, Eastern Circle, 1917-18] 
disoorered at N&Iand& a seal of Bb&akarararman which might 
]iare been the very seal accompanying this letter, as guessed by 
K. N. Dikshit [JBORS, 1930, p. i 5 «]- 
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171, 187]. Wc have also seen how other kings like 
Dhruvabhat^ of Valahlii, or the kings of JAlaiidhara, 
Kashmir, and Kapis, follovrcd Harsa's example in 
supporting Buddhism. 


NOTES 

A. Oil ihfi Dramatic Wurkfi of Harsa. 

Tub three dramas of liutnuval}, Vrij/adarsiha, and Natfd’ 
nanda aro generally attributed to Harsa, and this attribu- 
tion rests on several grounds. In the first jdace, us 
Keith points out [San^rit Drama, 1924, p. 170], there 
is ‘absolute similarity ot style and tone in the three 
works which renders any eflbrt to dissuciate them wholly 
impossible’. The Ht.imp of a common authorship is 
unmistakable throughout. The Jialmmh and the Vriya- 
dariika in sjiecial agree closely in liolh form and subject- 
matter ; each is a Nulika in four Acts ; they have also 
a common hero, Udayana, and the common theme one of 
his numerous amourettes \ihid.]. All the three dramas 
put into the mouth of their Sntradhrira practically the 
same introductory words with only the necessary modifica- 
tions called for by (ho different titles of the Plays, and 
they have all in common a verse in (he Prologue a.scribing 
their authorship to Harsa described as an accomplished 
poet in the same set phrases. There is, again, internal 
evidence to the same effect in all the dramas in the form 
of veiled allusion j to Harsa, and to his ideals and 
achievements. 

The Prologue definitely mentions the assembly of 
kings (rajasamidtu) from different quarters {nm&digiUid' 
(tugatena) in attendance upon ^ri Ilarsadeva os the king 
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of kings' who hud summoned Ikein to 

his court on the oocssion of the Spring Festiysl (or the 
Festival of Indra in NOgananda) by liis rights as their 
paramount sovereign to wliich his history testifies, for it 
shows how he was always attciideit by such sul>ordin:ilo 
kings on occasions of his military advcnturos or religious 
assemblies. 

But Har^a betrays himself in his dramas in other ways. 
The incident introduced in the JtalnAccdi of the princess 
driven to seek shelter in the Vindhyan forest under its 
chief Vindhyaketu seems to have been directly suggested 
by the actual fact of a similar connexion which Ilarsa’s 
own sister, Princess RfijyaSrT, had with the same forest 
and its chiefs, Sarabhaketu and Vynghraketu, father and 
son. Similarly, the following outburst of Joy in which 
the king of his own creation in the lialmvaU indulges, 
Harsa himself might indulge in under very nearly the same 
ciicumstancos as arc i*elated in his actual history : ‘ Lo ! 
What greater bliss can there Ije than this : this acquisition 
of an onii>irc right up to the seas (sjisngaramnliTprripli) 
coupled with the recovery of the sister (bliagiiiTlaldia)' 
[Act IV. 39 J. 

There are also a few more passages where his dramas 

* TJiis |>us«Rge nloiic ought to dispoao of tlio old tlioory tliut fSrf 
littrsadeva was a king of that naino in Kashmir, for no king of 
Kashmir attained to the political status signified Ity tho phrnso, 

' princes from various realms recumbent at his feet The ascrip- 
tion of those dramas to firl Harraof Kashmir (a.d. h 13-95) cannot 
also bo maintained against the fact pointed out by Keith that 
* in the XvUanInuUa of D&modaragupts, who lived tinder Jaytpl^ 
of Kashmir (a. n. 779-813), a performance of the Ratnitan oseribed 
to a king, is mentioned ’. We may also note that citations from 
the JRutMisah are found in such works asJSafUSMdi XafiMb^rana ot 
Bhcja, the Da/arSpa of Dhanahjaya, tho Dfcronydfolta of Ananda- 
vardliaiia. which were cnrlier by centuries than the time of Sri 
llaraa of Kashmir. 
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seem to echo iiis history. Both the RatnSvall and the 
PripadarSiM end with the following verse in which one 
finds uttered Harsa’s own hopes and aspirations as king: 

* May the Lord Vftsava, sending down timely showers, 
make the earth yield a bumper harvest ; may the best 
of Brahmins duly gratify the gods by their religious 
|>erfornmnces ; and may there be available up to end of 
time the company of the Good as the source of all bliss! ’ 

Harsa also personally worked for the materia! and 
moral progress of his country and people. 

In nearly the same strain is delivered the following 
by his king in the RaiMvaVt : 

* Subdued are the enemies of the empim ; on com- 
petent minister's i-ests the burden of administration ; 
freed are the subjects from all kinds of trouble; and 
flourishing are they under peace and protection.’ 

HarM also might equally give a similar review of his 
own achievements. 

Again, one might md a veiled allusion to Harsa in 
the following verse occurring in the Prologue to the 
Ratnfwali : 

* Victorious is the king of kings (literally, the Lut'd of 
the Stars, i.e. the Moon); freed l>e the Brahman leaders 
from all troubles ; productive be the earth of bounteous 
crops; shine the king of kings in all splendour’ 
[Act 1. o]. 

Again, the descriptions of battle in both the Ratndmh 
and the P.iyadarMka (in the former between Rumanvat, 
General of Vatsar&ja, and the Kosalas, in the latter 
between Vijayasena, General of VatsarBja, and Vindhya- 
ketu, the Vindhyan chief) are worthy of Hariw as the 
hero of hundred battles. 

* Heads were cleft by the blows of swords on helmets 
sore smitten ; blood flowed in torrents, fire flashed from 
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the ringing strokes ; when his main host had been 
broken, Rumanvant challenged in the forefront of battle 
the Lord of KomIo Avho rode on a maddened elephant, 
and alone slew him with a hundred arrows.’ 

The king’s appreciation of the heroism of his fallen 
foe in the Priyadariikd is also worthy of a conqueror like 
llai'M : 

‘ Rumanvant, put to shame are we by the heroic death 
of Vindhyaketu who has now trod the true path of glory 
worthy of the most virtuous on eai’th : satpuru^hitaiii 
margamanugachchhonto yat sat yam vrrdita eva vayaiii 
Vindhyaketjormaranena. ’ 

In the Raimvali, too, Hhere is excellent taste and 
propriety in Vatsa’s address to the dead Kosala king: 
mrityur api te slSghyo yasya wtravo ’pyevam purusa- 
karaiii varnayanti. ‘‘Even death for thee is glorious 
when even thy foes must thus depict thy manly prowess." 
Such a phrase may reveal to us the true Har^ himself, 
the winner of many victories, and the hero of one great 
disaster’ [Keith, op. cit., p. 178]. 

Again, the description given in the Ratndvali of the 
pomp and magnificence of the camp or 'court of Vatsa 
recalls Hand’s camp as described by BAna: aksipto 
jayakunjarena turagAn nirvarnayan vallabh&n | sahgTta- 
dhvaninA hritah ksitibhrit&iii gostblsu tisthan ksanaiii II 
The camp is described here as being marked by the 
incomparable stud of steeds, the elephants bringing 
victory, the sound of music, and the assembly of kings, 
just the marks of Harsa's camp too. 

The NdgSnanda,^ however, evidently later than the 

1 Tlie mgSLnanda aeoms to hare been known to the poet M&gha 
who belonged to the eighth century a.d., and also to the poet 
fiivaw&min, the oourt»poet of King Avantivarman of Kashmir 
who flourished before the end of the ninth century a.d. TKeith’s 
Ctossteol Santkril Literature, pp. 54, do]* 
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other two draaius, is conceived in a difl'erent sj>irit. J( 
iiiii.sl hnvc been composed in the later part of his reioii 
Avheii. having accomplished his coaquests, he (uriiod 
n Buddhist and devoted himself to tho tasks of peace niid 
religion. The plot is devel«>ped here on a ditlerent and 
higher plane ; its main interest does not lie in the 
military and the violent, nor in the softer or frivolous 
eiuolioMS of love. The more serious and strenuous side 
of life, its sterner duties and more severe ideals, are 
brought before us. llarsa here devotes himself to ‘the 
task of <1epicting the emotions of self-sacrifice, charity, 
mngiianiiuity, and resolution in the face of death' [t&id.j. 
llis ideal is embodied in .TTmritav.ahuna, neither a gallant, 
nor a military man, but a moral hero who giveth his 
life for others under a profound conviction that self* 
suerifice is the highest duty of man. high or low. Thus 
his last play redects tho iiiiu'r revolution wrought in 
ll.'irsu by his adoption of Buddhism on the conclusion 
of his coiKjuests and camp.'tigns. With his military 
spirit now crushed out of him, he who Jiad forcibly 
imposed his sovereignty over all the kings of his lime, 
(he violent conqueror, aud the hero of hundred battles, 
now takes his stand u|)on non-violence as the i>rinciple 
of his life and policy and declares himself unfit now even 
for a single battle : ' He who is ready to give his very 
life for others out of his own feeling of compassion for 
them, unasked and unhidden, — how can he think of the 
cruel slaughter of men for the sake of winning a kingdom 
for himself?’ Thus exclaims Jimotavahana against the 
assureil prospect presented to him of the easiest victory 
bringing the richest result, llarsa here s)>eak.s through 
him ns a changed man in the later days of his life when, 
no longer concerned or interested in battles and conquests. 
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he tliinks only oj' I he life spii'itunl, of diarif y anrl re- 
nunciation.' 

Wo may now conclude by considering the allusions in 
later litoruture to llarsa as an author. Bnnu in the 
metrical introduction to his llur^a-chwita refera to Harsn 
as Adhyaraja (lit. rich king) and to his achievements, 
literary and political {utduliah). We have also two other 
statements of Bana which definitely refer to Ilar.'ja’s 
literary gifts: ‘his gifts in poetry could hardly find 
expression in words’ j Cowell and Thomas tr., p. Of;]; 
llarsa ‘ pouring forth in art-poesy and in stories (krivyo- 
kathilsu) a nectar unquaffed (from other sources)’ [ibid. 
p. 58 |. In the Udayasundankatha f Oaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, No. 11 ] of Soddhala (eleventh century a.p.) is a 
passage which mentions llarsa along with Vikramnditya 

' It may be noted that vai iou.s other theories havo been advanced 
even from olden timo» on the authorship of those dramas*. We 
linvc already disfiosed of the theory wliich fathers them on Sri 
Ilar^i of Kashmir. But tlie oldest theory is that of Mainmata, 
who in Ilia KanjapraktUa speAkii of Ifarsa's gift ot gold to BAna (or 
Dhuvaku in eome MSS.}, and the conimeiiietorti connect thia gift 
with the RcUndvuH which was passed oiT in llarsa's namo by his 
own oourt poet. But it is difficult to believe In Biina's authorship 
of these dramas, considering hdw very disparate uro the styles of 
these dramas and the Ilarsa-charitay as riglitly pointed out by Keith. 
There is again a pa^.8age in Rajiiickhara'sif(2r//fnfoir*'nasd where these 
dramas are named in the order of their composition {Prii/adariih\ 
being named as the earliest and ydgOnanda tho last) and ascribe<| 
to Dhavaka BhAsai who from a poor washerman came to bo the 
prince of poet.s (Dhftvako'pi hi yacl Bhasal> kavIiiAmagrimobhavat) 
and was made his court poet by King *^rl llarsa-Vikraiiia. Porliaps 
this passage was the source of Maiiiina^’s staieniont-— S^rl Hais&. 
der DhAvak&dlnamiva dhanam\ of which an alternate reading 
was 'Sri HarsAder B&nftdlnaiuiva dbanam', as pointed out above. 
The truth of the whole matter is that either Harsa oomoosed 
the dramas himself or permitted their unknown author to eompose 
them in his name. 
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[probably Chamlragupta II J, Miinja, and Bhoja. aa botog 
both hJiilpila and hamdra, king and prince of poets, who 
presided over a literary court (sahhd). Another passage 
in the same work piinningly refers to Harsa as one 
'whose joy (harsa) lay in words (glrhar^) in his own 
assembly (nijosamsadi), and who, as king, had honoured 
B&na with an offering of a hundred crors of gold’ (earn- 
pQjitah kanakakoti^tcna Banah). The famous poet, 
Jayadevn [w'ho cannot be placeil later than the eleventh 
century a. d, according to Sten Konow (Dos indische drama, 
pp. 87-8), and some of whose stanzas are cited in S&ifi* 
gadhara's Pnddhati (a.d. 1363)], mentions Harw along 
with Bhasa and Kalidasa, his contemporaiies, Sana and 
Mayors, and the later Chora, as authors of equal rank. 
Similarly, MadhusOdana, writing about a. d. 1654, asso- 
ciates Bana and Mayfira with H.arsa’s court and speaks of 
HarM as 'the chief of the race of poets (Kavijanamflr- 
dhanyasya), the author of the Natika called Ratndoah. 
the lord of Malava and its capital Ujjayinl 

Again, besides the three dramas, there are a few other 
compositions traceable to Harsa’s authorship. The in- 
scriptions on both the Bansklicra and Madhuban plates, 
of which the former is attested by Harsa’s own signature, 
are evidently his own comi>o8ition. They contain metri- 
cal stanzas which represent some fine poetry. One of 
these (Bans. 5-6 = Mudh. 6-7) in the SfirdQlavikrTdita 
metre refers with the warmth of a personal feeling to the 
death by treachery of his elder brother, Bajyavardhana. 
A second (B. 1 3 = M. 1 6) in the Yasantatilaka metre, 
describing Fortune as unstable, like lightning or a bubble 
of water, urges upon his family and othera the faithful 
performance of the royal donative decree. Then follows 
the beautiful verse ; 

‘ By body, mind, and speech should good be done to 
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All creatui'es: this has been declared by Haru os the 
best acquisition of Dharma or religious merit.’ 

There are, lastly, two short Sanskrit poems of Buddh- 
istic content which are also attributed to Harsa. One 

t 

of these called the Suprabh&tastotra, a matin hymn in 
praise of the Buddha, mentions Harm’s name in the 
colophon [Dr. P. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1903, p. 703-22], 
while the other, entitled AstamahaSrldiaityasaihskrita- 
stotra, a hymn to the Eight Great Buddhist Shrines, 
preserved in Chinese, is attributed by Yuan Chwang to 
an Indian king designated in Chinese as * Sun of Virtue ’ 
ss ^iladitya, the title by which Haim wm known 
[Nariman, Jackson, and Ogden’s Prijfadariikd, p. xlv, 
Columbia University Publication, to which I owe some 
of the refemnces and suggestions utilized in tliis Note]. 


B. The Art of the Gujita Age. 

In connexion with the history of India under Harsa, it 
may not be amiss to consider the condition of Indian art 
in that age. In the time of Harsa what is known as 
' (rupto Art had attained , its full fruition and fruitage, 
although it is difficult to determine definitely which of 
its numerous and noted examples connect themselves 
with the reign of Haim. A brief survey is therefore 
given here of the main characteristics of Gupta art as 
a whole with reference to the best examples known of 
each. 

The Gupta period was the golden age not merely ot 
Indian literature but also of Indian art. The renaissance 
was the result of the self-expression which India was 
enabled to achieve as a politically organized unit under 
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tlio ]).'ii'amount authority exercised for several centuries 
hy a succession of brilliant Gupta einperor& Thus with 
a new sense of self-realization, India was even making 
herself felt among her neighbours. Her thought invaded 
the countries of the Far East by way of Central Asia, 
and Further India and Indonesia by sea, her relations 
with the east following the period of her relations 
with the west, by way of Bactria in the north, and of the 
Roman trade in the south, under the Kiisnnns and the 
Andhras. 

The true spirit of Indian culture, its catholicity^, and com- 
prehensiveness, were represented in the Gupta emperora 
who, instead of making either Brahininism or Buddhism 
as the state religion, patronized e<|ually tlie leading 
creeds of the times, their offshoots. These were Vaisna- 
vism, ^aivism, ^aktiam, and Mahayana Buddhism, cen- 
tring respectively round Visnu, l^iva, Devi, Buddha, (»r 
Bodbisattva. Images and temples connected with these 
creeds mark the artistic history of the period. 

We may now briefly refer to the most important of 
the extant examples of each of these classes. The brick 
temple of Bliitargaon in the Cawnporo district assigned 
to the sixth century a.n., square in plan with a high 
tower, is decorated with carved hrickwoi’k and brilliant 
terra-cotta panels illustrating Saiva themes. Near Bcsim* 
gar in G walior are cave temples in the Uduyngiri hills, one 
of which bears an inscription of a.o. 401, whem wc find 
vigorous sculptures representing the incarnation of Visnu 
as Varftlia and also the goddesses Qahga and Yamuna 
standing on tlie Makara. At Pathari in the same neigh- 
bourhood there is a massive relief on the 'nativity of 
Kris^ showing the new-boni babe lying by the side of 
the mother watched by five attendants. Beglar considered 
this aa the finest and largest piece of Indian sculpture. 
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The temple at Deogarh in the Lnlitpur subdivision of 
the Jhansi district assigned to the sixth century a. n. 
has sculptures of exceptionally good quality in panels. 
One of these representing Siva as a Yogi may, according 
to V. Smith, claim a place among the best effoi-ts of 
Indian culture. Another panel represents Visnu reclin* 
ing on Ananta, the serpant, the symbol of eternity. 
Beautiful KrisM scenes including the raising of Mount 
Govardbana are also depicted in fragmentary sculptures 
of the fourth century a. d. found at Mandor near Jodhpur. 
In Kosam in the Allahabad district was found a remark* 
able group in sculpture of Siva and P&rvatT with an in- 
scription dated a. n. 458, 

We may next note the Durga temple at Aihole show- 
ing the dancing Siva type of the fifth century and a few 
other temples of the sixth century showing Yaisnava reliefs 
which are closely related to the excavated architectural 
forms of the'neighbouring Bad&mi caves considered to be 
the finest Hindu sculptures by Havell and Coomarswami. 
Cave I is a Saiva temple with a Tandava sculptured 
relief. Caves II and III are Yaispava temples. Cave lY 
is a Jaina cave with relief sculptures of the Jinas. Elura 
was another noted centre of Gupta Brahminical art. 
There is a Da^vatara or Ten Incarnations cave of about 
a.d. 700, including the Bhairava and Kali group, and the 
rescue of Markandeya by Siva. There is also a Kailasa 
temple at Elura of slightly later date, showing a beautiful 
Tandava. 

But Gupta aH is perhaps seen at its best in its 
Buddhist branch. Some of the earlier examples are the 
sculptures of Garhwa near Allahabad, bearing inscrip- 
tions assignable to Chandragupta II, Kumargupta I, and 
Skandagupta, but the best examples are found at Sarnath. 
Though the sculptures discovered at Siiru&th belong to 

S0*T h 
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(li/fereiil [tenods, tire great majority of them l>elong to 
Gupta times. We find in them clear proofs of emancipa* 
tion of the indigenous art from the foreign influences. 
The Buddha image of the period, for instance, though 
descended from the Kushfina image, exhibits ‘a new and 
purely national development and indeed represents a new 
type wliich in artistic merit is infinitely superior to its 
predecessor. Some of the Buddha statues of this period, 
by their wondciful expreasion of calm repose and mild 
serenity, give a beautiful rendering of tho Buddhist ideal. 
The indications of the drapery having been .almost wholly 
discarded, the monastic robes .are merely marked in out- 
line. On the contrary, the halo encircling the head of 
the Master >)ecomes lavishly ornamented with floral and 
foliated ornament. Evidently the real significance of 
this “Circle of Light” (prabhtimandnlu) was com- 
pletely forgotten. The Cupt.a sculptors tlnis went 
far to eliminate or modify those features which in the 
Kushana period still indicated the foreign origin of the 
Buddha image’ [Dr. Vogel in SdriuUh Museum Catalof/ue, 

p. i9j. 

The seated Buddha-image, showing him preaching his 
first sermon at Isipatana, is regarded as one of the master- 
pieces of Indian art, with its symbolism further developed 
in the position of the hands (known os Dharma-Chakra- 
Mudra), and in the wheel and the two deer carved on the 
pedestal to indicate the Wheel of tho Law and the Deer 
Park wliere the Wheel was firet turned. 

In the Gupta period were also developed what are 
called the Mudras which play such a promihent part in 
later Buddhist iconography. 

We also see in these Buddha sculptures a more critical 
sense of the importance of the principal figure of the 
Bnddha, as compared with other figures which, though 
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associated with him in life, nrn now miu-.ii reduced in 
size and subordinated in ^M>sition. 

While early Buddhist art avoided figuring the Buddha 
on principle, the Gupta art fashioned his figure in large 
numbers and a variety of forms. Images of the lldaster 
were installed in the monasteries, in their cells, special 
chapels, and temples, and even in their outer niches and 
relic towers. 

Anifther marked feature of the Gupta sculptures is 
their domination by the cult of the Bodhisattvas which is 
now very pronounced. We have many an image not 
merely of Maitreya, but also, and iii) particular, of 
Avalokitesvara; , 

We also note a further development in the history of 
Buddhism by the introduction of the images of numerous 
other deities borrowed from the Brahminical pantheon, 
sucli as VaiSravana, god of wealth, the goddess of fertility, 
VasudharR, the goddess of plenty, Tsra, Marichi, &c., of 
which the Sarnath excavations have yielded so many 
specimens. 

With the expansion of the Buddhist pantheon and 
multiplication of divine images, there is noticed a decreas- 
ing tendency to produce sculptures directly bearing on 
the life of the Buddha. In this respect the Gupta art 
separates itself from the Graeco- Buddhist art of Gondhara, 
which was at such pains to produce myriads of sculptures 
illustrative of every possible incident in the life of the 
Buddha. For the same reason, we find that the Jntakas 
no longer inspire the art of the period to the extent to 
which they have the earliest art. 

Besides Sarnilth, some of the best examples of the 
Gupta sculptures are being brought to light at Nalanda, 
as the result of the excavations there. 

Besides sculptures, the progress of the Gupta art is 
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also exhibited in the* seals and gold coins, of the period 
which are masterpieces of design. 

In the British Museum is also preserved a small gold 
standing image of the Buddha of this period. A reference 
rosy also be made to the iron pillar of Delhi supposed 
to have been erected about tlie fifth century a.d. by 
King Chandra Varma, one of the kings of Aryavarta, 
conquered by Samudragupta. 

Lastly, some of the best examples of both sculpture 
and painting for the period are seen at Ajanta. The 
caves there are twenty -nine in number and range in date 
from about a.d. 50-642, No. XIII may even date from 
200 B.C., as its figures are akin to those of Sauchi. Nos. 
VIII-XIII are assigned to 200 B.C.-150 a.d., as they are 
concerned with Hinayana Buddhism. Nos. VI and VII 
were between a.d. 450-550. Nos. I-V, XlV-XXIXare 
believed to have been excavated between a.d. 500-642. 

It may also be noted that Nos. IX, X, XIX, and XXVI 
are in the form of Chaityas or churches, while the rest 
aie like Viharas. 

Among the Ajanta sculptures may be noted : 

(1) The Buddha with attendants on the gateway of 
Cave IX. 

(2) Biver goddesses on the entrances of Caves XVI 
and XXII. 

(3) The dying Buddha, 23J ft. in length, in Cave 
XXVI. 

(4) The temptation of the Buddha in the same cave. 

(5) Incidents in the live.s of the Buddha figured in 
Gave I. 

The paintings are too well known to be noticed here. 
They call for a special treatment. 



CHAPTER VI 

Economic Conditions 

Fiioic the moral we now proceed to consider the 
material progress of the country as described by Yuan 
Chwang. The centres of prosperity were the cities, 
of which some new ones sprang into importance in 
the India under Harm, while some of the older and 
historically important cities were on the wane, as the 
main currents of life in the country flowed away 
from them along new coursea Pa^liputra was no 
longer the premier city of Northern India. Its place 
was taken by Kanauj on the Ganges, a cosmopolitan 
city where both Buddhism and Brahminism were 
flourishing with lOO monasteries accommodating 
10,000 monks and 200 Deva-templea The city, about 
flve miles in length and a mile and a half in breadth, 
was veiy strongly defended. Its prosperity was 
expressed in its 'lofty structures, beautiful gardens, 
tanks of clear water, and the museum of rarities col> 
lected from strange lands'. It was equally manifest 
in * the refined appearance of its citizens, their clothes 
of glossy silk, their devotion to learning and arts, 
their clear and suggestive discourses, and the number 
of the well-to-do classes and families with great 
wealth ’ f Watters, i. 340]. It was in every way a fit 
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place for the great assembly held by Harsa. PraySga 
or Allahabad had also become au important place 
with the revival of Brahininisin M'ith which it is 
associated, and claimed to be the seat of the most 
important of Harsa’s institutions, his Quinquennial 
Convocation of Moksa, where the people from all parts 
of India gathered in their lacs for his charities. The 
decline of Buddhism meant that of its holy cities. 6ra- 
vasti, where even Fa-hicn saw ninety-eight monasteries, 
was now seen as a mass of ruins by Yuan Chwang 
who found only one monastery there. Kapilava.stn, 
the Bethlehem of Buddhism, which once boa.stcd of 
more than j,ooo monasteries, now had only one with 
thirty monks ! In the Vaisali country, another great 
8ti*onghold of Buddhism, ‘ it must have been distreiss- 
ing for our pilgrim to go o\'er the waste jungle- 
covered ruins of a district whicli he had known from 
the Buddhist scriptures to have been once very 
flourishing’ [Watters, ii. 77]. Buddhism was, how- 
ever, reviving in a few new centres like Nftlanda in 
Eastern India and Valabhi in We.stcru India, which 
were now at the height of their glory. The other 
flourishing cities of India under Hai-^ which Yuan 
Chwang did not omit to visit or to describe were 
Mathura, twenty or four miles in circuit, famous for 
‘its tine striped cotton cloth and gold’, its temples 
and viharas, its sthpas built by Asoka, and those for 
the relics of the Buddha’s chief disciples [Watters, 
i. 301-2]; Sthari^vara, with its 100 temples^ and 
prosperous trade bringing the rarities of other lands 
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[U>ld., p. 3i4], orijfinally the capital of Mali' 

'pura, near Bijuor, with it» 50 teniplea, its grain, fruit, 
and flowers [ibid., p, 322]’; Mayura or Hard war, with 
its large population, and drawing, besides, ‘ constantly 
many thousands of people from distant regions for 
bathing in its sacred waters, its many imnyaialda 
endowed by pious kings for free distribution, among 
the needy, of dainty foo<l and medical retjuisites 
[ibid., p. 328); G&vieana (modern Rarnpur and 
Pilibhit), with a flourishing population and 30 tern* 
pics; Ah'icluhluitra and l^i-lo- 8 ha n- na Kapithu or 
Sankasra ; Ayodhyd with lOO Buddhist viharas and 
10 temples ; KoedmM, near ^r&vasti and .north of 
Prayaga, according to Wattens, with its 50 temples, 
but Buddhism in decay ; Vieoica (in the Baiabanki 
district, according to Vincent Smith), with its 2c 
Buddhist monasteries and 50 temples ; Vdrdntm, 
with its more than j 00 temples ‘ with storeyed terraces 
and temple-eaves of carved stone and wood its ‘ city- 
wards close together, its very numerous inhabitants 
having boundless wealth, with their liouses full of 
rare valuables ’ ; Chartipd and RdjanuiJud in Bihar ; 
Pu}yyavardhana (Rangpur) in Bengal, with its 100 
temples, 20 viharas, flourishing p<jpulation, and * tanks, 
hospices, and flowery groves alternating here and 
there’; Samatuta (Faridpur in Bengal), which had 
more than 30 vihftras and 100 temples; Tam- 
ralipti, with more than 50 temples, the port of 
Bengal for voyages; Karnaauvurna (identified with 
Burdwan, Birbhum, and Murshidaljad districts, the 
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tenitoiy of Sasatiika), or which the capital (unidenti- 
fied) was above four miles in circuit; and, lastly, 
KSrmrUpa, with hundreds of temples, under King 
Kum&ra, Haim’s ally. 

The architecture of the cities and the methods of 
town-pianning adopted, point to the high degree of 
economic progress achieved. Architects are called 
Gj'iJiachiivtakaa by Bana. The cities were enclosed 
within quadrangular walls, broad and high. The 
walls were generally built of bricks, while the walls 
of houses and enclosures were wattled bamboo or 
wood, where the country was low and moist The 
high-class houses had * their halls and terraced belve- 
deres which had wooden flat-roofed rooms, were 
coated with chunam, and covered with tiles burnt or 
unbumt’. They were also of great height As 
regards whitewashing, Bana describes how * workmen 
mounted on ladders, with brushes upheld in their 
hands and plaster pails on their shoulders, whitened 
the top of the street wall of the palace ’ (158). The 
houses of the poor, * thatched with coarse or common 
grass, were of brick or boards ; their walls were 
ornamented with chunam, and the floor purified with 
cow-dung and strewn with flowers of the season’. 
‘Vuan Ghwang considered the architecture of the 
public buildings, the Buddhist monasteries, to be 
most remarkable ’. * They have a tower at each of 
the four comers of the quadrangle and three high 
halls in a tier. The rafters and roof-beams are carved 
with strange figures, and the doors, windows, and 
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walls are painted in various colours But the pri- 
vate houses had sumptuous inside but a simple 
outside *. 

Among the furniture arc mentioned scuts which 
were corded benches. These were variously adorned 
according as they were used by the royal family, the 
grandees, officials, and the gentry, l^c frames of the 
seats were carved in different ways according to 
different tastes. The sovereign sat on a dais, very 
wide and high, and dotted with small pearls. On the 
dais was placed his actual throne, the ‘ Lion’s Scat ’, as 
Yuan Cliwang translates it, which was covered with 
fine cloth and mounted by a jewelled footstool. We 
have already seen that Bana also, like Yuan Chwang, 
noticed Harsa using a jewelled footstool. 

Yuan Chwang mentions some details about town- 
planning too. The thoroughfares appeared to him os 
narrow, tortuous passages, but in other respects the 
town-planning followed certain principles. Shops 
were placed on the highways, and the booths or inns 
on the roads. Persons following unclean or disreput- 
able occupations had to live outside the city. These 

* We may refer in tliis connexion to the buildings and 
nrcliitecture of the N&landi monastery as described by Yuan 
Chwang. He speaks of its storeyed buildings, riclily adorned 
towers, upper rooms and tuirets towering above the clouds. T|^o 
massive external grandeur of the buildings contrasted with the 
delicate beauty of their interior, with * the dragon-projections, 
coloured eaves, pearl-rod pillars carved and ornamented, riohly 
adorned balustrades, and roofs covered with Shining tiles reflecting 
light in a thotunnd sliades’, while 'the sculpture was porfoot* 
[Ufk, p. Ill, and Watters, ii. 165]. 
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were butchers, ftshenneit, public i)erfoniiera, execu- 
tioners, and scavengers. Their houses were also 
marked out by distinguishing signs. They would, 
wjieii working within the city, sneak along on the left, 
us they went about in the houses. I'hese regulations 
were laid down in the interests of the physical and 
moral well-being of the citiisens, as provided for in the 
Brahminical law-books. 

Besides architecture, sculpture, and the building 
industry, much progress was shown in manulacturcs. 
Yuan Chwang mentions various kinds of cloth then 
used. First, there were the Kau^ya cloths made of 
silk and cotton. Secondly, there was iXm Kmuma 
or linen cloth made of fabrics derived from the 
stuffs from the three plants, the flax, the jute, and the 
hemp. The third variety of wearing material was 
the Kamb(dn, woollen clutli or blanket. The fourth 
clu.ss of cloth was that made of the wool of a wild 
animal, which was very fine, soft, and easily spun and 
woven. The people, however, used very simple dress 
comprising inner clothing and outward attire, which 
did not involve any tailoring work. ‘ The men wind 
a strip of cloth round the waist and up to the ann- 
pits and leave the shoulder bare. The women wear 
a long robe wliich covers both shoulders and falls 
down loose.' Close-fitting jackets were used in parts 
of Northern India in winter where the cold was 
severe. The Chinese pilgrim was glad to accept the 
gift of a fur-lined cape from the king of Assam as 
a protection against cold. Ornaments were freely 
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utied by the kings and grandees. Garlands and be- 
jewelled tiaras were used for the head, and rings, 
bracelets, and necklaces for the body. Wealthy mer- 
chants used only bracelets. 

Industrial life was organized on the Ijoais of castes, 
and larger corporations or guilds. The Brahuiins had 
no part in the industrial life of the country, but lived 
us noii'cconomic men concerned only with the spiritual 
intei'csts of life. The work of administration was 
taken over by the Ksatriyas. Trade, inland and 
foi'cign, was in the hands of the Vai^yas. Agricul- 
ture, the main industry of the country, >va8 in the 
hands of the Madras. As means of irrigation, B&na 
refcra to what he calls tulayaiUra or water-pump. 
Yuan Chwang also refers to the 'mixed castes’, i. c.. 
corporations admitting of a heterogenous composition, 
and hence guilds (as explained by Watters) which 
were numerous in the country [Watters, i. 147, 148, 
168]. Buna (158) describes how on the occasion of 
Princess Bajyafiii’s mumage, ‘ irom every country were 
summoned guilds of skilled artists’ to decorate the 
palace, such as cai’penters, painters, modellers, and 
the like. He also refers to the system of apprentice- 
ship, the apprentices being called nuvasemkas. 

An idea of the variety and excellence of the manu- 
factures of the times may be gained from a study of 
the royal presents as described by B&na and the 
Chinese pilgrim. The presents sent by the king of 
Assam to Har^ included an exquisitely-ornamented 
umbrella with jewelled ribs and the external wrapper 
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of white bark-silk; crest jewels; pearl necklaces; silken 
towels rolled up in baskets of variously coloured 
reeds; quantities of pearl, shell, sapphire, and other 
drinking vessels embossed by skilful artists ; leather 
bucklers with charming borders and gold-leaf work 
winding about them ; soft loin-cloths ; pillows of deer's 
leather and other figured textures; cane stools; 
volumes of fine writing with leaves made from aloe 
bark ; carved boxes, and so forth (243). Yuan Chwang 
also refers to the full-size statue of the Buddha in 
gold made for worship at the Assembly of Kanauj, to 
which the king also presented as an offering ‘ a golden 
dish, a golden cup, seven golden ewers, one golden 
staff, 3,000 gold pieces or coins, and 3,000 vestments 
of superior cotton-stuft" j). 178]. Yuan Chwang 
himself carried away from India, among other things, 
books and manuscripts, images of the Buddha in gold, 
silver, and sandal-woocl. He r'co says that ‘gold, 
silver, white jade, and crystal lenses were very 
abundant in India' [Watters, i. 178]. 

Lastly, we may note that the money or the medium 
of exchange in India in those days comprised, according 
to the account of the Chinese pilgrim, uot merely the 
gold and silver coins, but also cowries and small 
pearls 



CHAPTER VII 


Social Life. 

It remains now to consider the social life, the 
manners and customs of the people in that age. 
Society was based on caste and governed by its rules. 
Besides the four castes, Yuan Ohwang also mentions 
the ‘ mixed castes ’. ‘ The four castes form classes of 
various degrees of ceremonial purity.* The Kmtriyas 
and Brahmins are described by Yuan Chwang to be 
‘ clean-handed, and unostentatious, pure and simple in 
life, and very frugal*. He also, says; ‘among the 
various castes and classes of the country the Brahmins 
were purest and in most esteem ’, and they gave their 
name to the country: ‘the name Br&hmana-country 
had come to be a popular one for India.’ There were 
no inter-caste marriages. ' Relations whether by the 
father’s or the mother’s side do not intermarry,’ says 
Yuan Chwang. 

The restrictions of CMte as regards food and mar- 
riage were not, however, allowed to interfere with the 
free social intercourse between different castes in other 
respects. B&na, for instance, came of an orthodox 
and learned Brahmin family, and yet the circle of his 
most intimate associates and dearest comrades included 
two Pdraiava brothers (who are first mentioned), two 
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Vamliniiit (bards), one Kdtydi/onikH (ascetic widow 
wiiliout any caste), one J&hgalika (snake doctor), 
a betel-bearer, a goldsmith (Kaldila), a supervisor 
(Hairika), a scribe (LekkaJcn), a painter (Ckitmkrit), 
a Pitstnkakrit (notary), a drummer (MArdaiir/ika), 
t\ko musicians, one Sairandkri (maid), two pipers 
(Vdihiiko), a music-master, a shampooer {Samvahiku), 
a dancer (LamlM), a dicer {Aksika),Ck gamester (Kitava), 
an actor iSnihUi), a <lancing-girl {Nartukl), a PfirfiAara 
ascetic, a Digam)>ara Jaina {KsajHi)}uku), a Saiva 
ascetic, a metallurgist {DJiHLuoddavld), a potter {Ddrd- 
vriko), and a juggler (Aindrajdlika). We have thus 
evidence hei'e not merely of free intercoureo between 
different castes and crafts, but also between different 
sexes. Life in that age even for the strict and 
orthoilox Brahmin was quite merry and free! 

Yuan Chwang notice<l the physical purity of the 
people. 'They are pure of themselves and not from 
compulsion. Before every meal they must have a 
wash; the fragments and remains are not served up 
again; the food utensils are not paased on; the 
titensils that arc of pottery or wood must be thrown 
away after use, hut the metallic ones, those made of 
gold, silver, copper, or iron were used after cleansing.’ 
Like Fa-hien, Yuan Chwang also observed the purity 
of diet used by the Indians. ‘ Onions and garlic are 
little used, an<l people who oat them are ostracized.’ 
Meat was forbidden, except mutton and veni.son. Fish 
was also alloweil, hut the common food comprised 
milk, ghee, gi’anulated sugar, sugar-candy, cakes, and 
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parcl»c<l ^^iii with mnstani oil [VVattors, i. 140, 151, 
15-2, 168, and 178]. 

The life at the court and of the upper clofmca doee 
not Heem to have l)cen bo pure and puritanical, if we 
may believe in the l>chaviour of the palace on the 
occasion of the festivities in celebration of the birth 
of Haim, ns descrilietl by Buniw The scene was one of 
unbridled mirth and licence to which contributed the 
‘ drunken slave women alluring the favourites, old 
feudatories clasping in a dance the intoxicated bawds, 
naughty slave-boys betraying in songs the secret 
amours of the m'inisters of state, other slaves carrying 
on a war of foul language, king’s women, frolicky 
young men, and harlot-women'. ‘All womankind 
being set dancing, even old ladies shouted like 
maniacs. Old men even lost all shame, as though 
bewitchcil. The wise forgot them.selvc8, as if intoxi- 
cated. Even hermits’ hearts were all agog for a 
dance* (144 f.). In the Ratndvall, too, Har^ gives 
a picture of the merriment and licence to which the 
citizens of towns abandoned themselves on the occa- 
sion of 'the spring festival. Wc read of drunken and 
dancing women, besmeared with vermilion, and batheil 
in water from syringes sliaped like hoods of serpents, 
embracing their friemls decked in their liest garments, 
while the openings of highways resounded with their 
clappings. We also rea<l of theatres (Prek^dgj'iha) 
musical saloons, and picture-galleries where the citi- 
zens enjoyed themsely'cs. All this is no doubt a poet’s 
exaggeration, but even the exaggeration is based on 
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a substratum of truth. All that we may 'gueas is that 
these features of court* and city life had perhaps dis- 
appeared under the later austere rt^gime of Har^ 
when he turned a Buddhist and ‘assumed the red 
garments together with his sister ’ (289), just as 
many customs and practices of his predecessors ceased 
to be under Asoka. 

We have some evidence indicating the status of 
women in those days. The women of higher classes 
went in for education, and did not live in complete 
seclusion. Princess Rajyaliri, as we have seen, was 
educated enough to follow the learned discourse of 
Yuan Chwang on Mahayana, while Bana tells us bow 
her royal brother had engaged the famous Buddhist 
sage Divakaramitra to discourse to her on Buddhist 
doctrines (289). Admission to the royal harem does 
not seem to have been very strict. According to 
a passage in Bana’s Kadambarl, it freely included 
aged ascetic women of different sects, ‘ followers of the 
Arhat, Krisna, ViSravasa, Avalokite^vara, and Virin- 
cha’, so as to make it quite catholic in its religious 
outlook and sympathies! There were also arrange- 
ments in the palace for training the princesses in the 
fine arts and accomplishments. RajyaiSri, according 
to Bftna, was trained up in song and dance by experts 
retained for the purpose. In Haim's own drama of 
Priyadarsikd, the king assigns to the queen the task 
of arranging for the instruction of the maid, Priya- 
darSika, in dancing, vocal and instrumental music 
(gitanrityavfidyadisu). One of the accomplishments 
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of those IjmUos seems to hivo been painthig. Jlhe 
Ridnu/vali represents the heroine drawing the portrait 
of l»er lover on the picture-board (chllrd^fhalulca) with 
brush (variilcd) and colours carried in a basket 
(tiam/uilgaica). There are also references in these 
dramas to the Schools for Painting and Music {Cltiiru- 
idld and Ga fbdharvatdla). We may also note that 
early marriages of women were the order of the day. 
Princess Rajyofirl was married Indore slic had attained 
puberty. Slio also becam<i widowed very early in her 
life, and remaine<l a widow throughout. As Yuan 
Chwang informs us, ‘a woman never contracts a 
second marriage That Bajya6rl did not observe 
purdah is also evident from the fact that she ‘ was 
sitting behind tlio king’ as she heard the discourse of 
the Chinese pilgrim [^Life, p. 176), and also from her 
freedom of movements among the Vii»dhyan jungles 
under circumstances already stated. We may also 
note that the custom of iiatl or the voluntary self- 
immolation of widows on the funeral pyres of their 
husbands wjis then known. Princess Rajyai§ri was 
herself following her husband unto death till she was 
shjppe<l at the last moment by lier brother's very 
timely intervention. Queen Yaiiovati was the best 
e-Kamplc of a Sati as dcscidbed by Bana (187) : against 
the ferveiit protests of her worthy son, llar^, she 
resolved she ‘ would die while still unwidowed and 
declared in her devotion to her dying husband; ‘ Not 
to die, but to live at such a tiine would be unfeeling. 
Compared with the Hainc of wi! jly sorrow, avIjosc fuel 
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is imperishiible love, fire itself is chilly cold Tlicn, 
having embraced her son and kissed his head, the 
queen, a queen over Death itself, vrent forth on foot 
from the women's quarter and in the midst of the 
citizens' lamentations proceeded straight to the banks 
of the Sarosvati where, after worahipping the fire, 
she plunged into it, ‘ to go befoi*e, like the dust of her 
husband's feet, to announce his coming to the heavens' ! 
In his Priyadarkika, Har^ describes the case of a 
Sati, of the wife of Vindhyaketu following him to 
death. Inscription No. ao of Fleet of a.d. 510 com- 
memorates how the wife of the chief Goparaja who 
fell fighting for his Gupta overlord, Bhanugupta, died 
as a Satl. Such examples of wifely chastity and 
devotion in high places, in royal households, could not 
but purify and elevate the general moral atmosphere 
of the country. 

Sea voyages were common.^ We read 01 a Brahmin 
envoy sent by Harm to China in a.d. 641. When 
Yuan.Chwang was about to be^n bis return journey 
to China, Harm inquired by what route he proposed 
to return, and said to him : * If you select the southern 
sea-route, then I will send official attendants to 
accompany you’ p. 188], thereby implying tnat 
Uarfa’s administration was more familiar with the 
sca-route to China, along wliich travelled the many 

* The AoStApoa telU of the acn-voyago of Its heroine firom Ceylon 
to Kanslmbl, of the shipwreck on the way, and of her reseue 
from w plank on which abe was floating by a sea^tradcr of KauMinbI 
( MmiutravanaMoSpanilaiapwiyA^ pkalakOtMmimm). 
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enibiMsioA, merchants, missionaries, aiu\ pilgnms who 
had helped during several centuries to bring the two 
countries closer in bonds ot political, commercial, and 
cultural intercourse. This was the route taken, for 
instance, by Fa-hien in the fourth century > 0, both 
for his outward and return journey. From T&rora- 
lipti, the port of emlmi'kation in India, Fa-hien 
reached Ceylon by a voyage of fourteen days. Thence 
he came to Java, the next halting-place, in a big 
vessel carrying more than aoo passengers. From 
Java, a similar vessel carx’ied him to Kwang-Chow in 
fifty days, since the l>oat carried provisions for its 
passengers to last for that period. The passengers, 
more than aoo in number, were all ‘Brahmins’, i.e., 
followeiu of Hrahminisra, and were all traders. But 
this sea-borne trade of India and her colonizing and 
missionary activities showed an increase during the 
spacious times of the Gupta emperors, and of Harfa. 
The Javanese Chronicles refer to a great emigration 
of about 5, coo Indians (including cultivators, artisans, 
warriors, physicians, and writera, i.e., the classes of 
workers who can build up a self-contained colony) 
from the west coast of India to Java about a. d. 603 
in six large and 100 small ves.scls, followed by another 
contingent of 2,000 emigrants who were carvers in 
stone and brass. To these craftsmen from India we 
owe the great temples of Borobudur and Prambanam 
in Java which arc sonie of the best examples of Indian 
art. It is inferred that these immigrants from the 
Gujarat ports might be the Sakas, whose power had 
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collapsed under the conquests of Chandragupiu II, 
and also the white Huns whose defeat by the Sas- 
sanians and Turks between a.d. 550-600 intercepted 
thetr retreat northwards. Then there were also the 
conquests of Prabhakaravardhana who had defeated 
the Huns, the Gurjaras, the Latas, and the kings of 
Gandhara, Sindh, and Malwa, followed by the further 
conquests of Harw hiniself, driving swarms of refu- 
gees towards the Gujarat ports, anxious to escape 
from a land of distur'oance and confusion into fresh 
fields and pastures new. Thus the.se large movements 
and migrations opened up more fully the seii-routcs 
to the farther cast, the approaches to new field.s 
of comnierce and colonization. In the itinerary of 
I-tsing, who came to India shortly after Harm’s death, 
wc notice how thoroughly these were explored and 
exploited. I-t.sing set sail from China in a Persian 
ship in A. I). 671. Before sailing bw'enty days, the 
ship reached the first .station named Bhoja, the capital 
of the country called Sriblioja. From there I-taing 
embarked in another eliip, and, after fifteen days’ 
sail, reached Malayu, tlicn a part 0’ Sribhoja. Thence 
he set sail in another ship and came to Ka-cha, a port of 
yi’ihhoja, after another fifteen days. Then in another 
ship belonging to the ki.ig of this co-oitry, he arrived 
after ten day.?' sail at v. hat was known as ' the country 
of the naked people’ (probably the Nicobar Islands) 
whence, in 0 direct voyage towarn * India for about 
a fortnight, he disembarked at the great port of 
Tamralipti. I-tsing gives the following further par- 
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ticulara for the return voyage ; ‘ iSailing from T&mra- 
lipti two months in the south-east direction, we come 
to Ka-cha. By this time, a ship from Bhoja will 
have arrived there. But those who go to Ceylon 
must sail in south-west direction. We stay in Ka-cha 
till winter, thence start on l:>oard ship for the south, 
and we come after a month to the country of Malayu 
or Bhoja. Wo stay there till the middle of summer 
and we sail to the north. In about a month we reach 
Kwang-fu. I have thus shortly described the route 
and the way home, hoping that the wise will still 
expand their knowledge by liftaring more ’ [see Taka- 
kusu’s ed., lutrod. !. 

These facilities of shipping and navigation were 
called for b}'^ the needs of commercial as well as 
cultural intercourse between the countries concerned. 
There was a brisk export of both gooils and ideas 
from India to ihese distent countries beyond her 
lx)rders, which flgtire as man}' outnosts of Indian 
culture in the rcc(>rd of I-tsing. 1’he chief of these 
was the islan<l of Sumatra, then known as Malayu or 
f^ribhoja, a colony of Java, itself the stronghold of 
Indian influence. I-tsing studied here both Sanskrit 
and Pali for years. In tlie capital he found more 
than 1,000 monks who Ktudied all the subjects that 
were studied in the most cultured part of India, the 
Madhyadesa. Java, called Javadi by Fa-hien (A.n. 4 •4)- 
is called Kalihga in I-tsing’s time. Bruhminism was 
first established there, and theji Buddhism. A Sumati a 
inscription of A.n. 656 nawcf. King A<litya<lhaniiiii as 
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the ruler, of Java, while Sanskrit and Vaisnava in- 
Bcriptions are found there, dating from the fifth 
century. I-tsing’s general observation is that ‘ many 
kings and chiefttiins in the islands of the Southern 
Ocean (of which he enumerates more tlian eleven) 
admire and believe Buddhism’; they are 'all under 
the influence of Buddhism ' 

Indeed, the age of Hai*sa witnessed a considerable 
development of a Greater India beyond the limits of 
India both towards the islands of the southern seas 
and the eastern countriea Indian culture was spread- 
ing in all the neighbouring countries of India. Some 
of the best evidence of this for the time of Harm is 
given also by the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang. 
On his way from China to India and back by the 
land-route, he noticed decisive marks of Indian in- 
fluence in many of the countries he had to pass through. 
In the country of Yenki he found ‘ above ten Buddhist 
monasteries with above 2,000 ecclesiastics of the Sar- 

’ The lubject of Indian inHueiice in those foreign ooimtrio» 
demands a volume by itself. Perhaps the best recent account \h 
given in Eliot's monumental work, Hinduism and Buddhism^ in 
three volumes. We may oito in this connexion the evidence 
of some inscriptions discovered. In the Wollcsiey district of the 
M&laya Peninsula has been found an inscription of the fourth 
century a.d. of a Buddhist naval captain (rnah&n&vika) named 
Buddhaguptf hailing from Raktiiniritt}k& ( »• RahgAmAii of Mur- 
shtdabad district, Bengal). Several ^niva Hindu kings tracing 
their descent to A^vatihrtinH, son of Drona, are mentioned as 
kings in Further India from the second to tho seven th century a. I). 
in a aeries of inscriptions. An inscription of the fifth century a. i>. 
in Pallava characters found at Kootei in East Borneo mentions 
King Miiiavarman ruling there [see /A, 1921, p. 117]. 
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vuativadin school of Hinay&na. Since as to the sutm 
teaching and Vinaya regulations they followed India, 
it is in its literature that students of these subjects 
study tliem tlioroughly We are further told that, 
besides literature, the very writing of this country 
is ‘ Uken from that of India with slight modification ’ 
[Watters, i. 48 f.]. Watters also informs us from 
Chinese sources that this country had the famous 
monastery known as Ai'anya-vili&ra where the great 
Indian sage, Dharmagupta, had lodged in the year 
A.D. 585 when on his way to China. Next, in the 
country of Ku-chih, the traveller noticed more than 
100 Huddhist, monastei'ies with above 5,000 brethren 
of the same Saivastivadin school studied in the 
language and works of India, which also gave to this 
country its writing, though much altered [ibid., p. 59]. 
Watters informs us from other Chinese sources that 
the number of Buddhist buildings and images through- 
out this land was very great. We are also told of 
tw'o monasteries in the neighbourhoo<l, Easteni and 
Western, with images of the Buddha ‘beautiful 
almost beyond human skill ’, while the former hatl 
a slab of jade-stone bearing an impress of the Buddha’s 
foot. Outside the city of Ku-chih, ‘ there were two 
standing images of the Buddha above 90 ft. high 
which marked the place where the great quinquennial 
Buddhist assemblies were held, and at which the 
annual autumn religious meetings of clergy and laity 
occurred. The latter meetings lasted for some tens 
of days and were attended by ecclesiastics from all 
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partn of tlie country. While these convocations were 
sitting the king and all his subjects made holiday, ab- 
staining from work, keeping fast, and hearing religious 
discourses. All the monasteries made processions with 
their images of the Buddha l)ome on vehicles Thus 
we find in this distant country established some of the 
chief Buddhist institutions of liidia, including the 
assemblies which Hanm himself used to celebrate 
with such pomp and magnificence. Close by was 
a very famous monastery known as Afu-hi/nja Vihdnt, 
' with spacious halls and artistic images of the Buddha 
and a place of resort for men of eminence from dis- 
tant lands, who wore hospitably entertained by the 
king and officials and jx'ople.’ From the Jdfe we 
learn that the host of Yuan Chwangin this monastery 
was Moksagupta, a IJlnayS^nist who had studied above 
twenty years in India and was knowm for his know- 
ledge of the common tarie,s and etymology. But even 
he yielded to Yuan Chwang in learning and became 
his disciple. Watters further informs us that Dharma- 
gupta was also lodged in this Vihara alx)ut A. D. 5S5, 
and that among the students from distant huuls who 
came there chiefly for the stmly of the Vinaya was 
the famous Vimalaksa, a contemporary of Kuina- 
rajiva [p. 64]. 

In the Po-lu-ka (Biiluka, the sands) country were 
some tens of monasteries with alK)ve 1,000 brethren 
of the Sarvastivadin school. 

Next the pilgrim passes by countries under Turkish 
rule such ns Touhlceiyf, filanwrkand, and Ttfkhara, with 
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little traces of Bnddhist influence, till he comes to 
Termiz with above ten monasteries and 1,000 brethren, 
and beautiful topes and images of the Buddha. There 
were a few other places in the neighbourhood with 
monasteries, but the best centre of Buddlnsm in that 
locality was Kunduz where Yuan Chwang mode the 
acquaintance of Dharmasahgha, a noted Hinayuna 
ficholar. Tlie ruler of the place gave the pilgrim 
escort and 'post accommodation’ (contributions of 
service imposed on subjects by government, such as 
supply of men and horses and accommodation for 
officials when travelling on duty) on his way south- 
wards towards India, and asked him to visit B<dkh 
(Fo-ho) as a Buddhist centre under his horde. Its 
capital itself was called ' Little R&jagpha City with 
above 100 Budilhist monasteries and more than 3,000 
brethren of Hinayana school. Outside the capital 
was the Nava Saflgli&rama, ' the only Buddhist 
establishment north of the Hindukush, in which there 
was a constant succession of Masters who were com- 
mentators on the canon’. It had a costly image of 
Buddha and Vaifiravana and other rarities, which made 
it a frequent object of plunder by the neighbouring Imr- 
barian chiefs. The monastery had also some relics of the 
Buddha — his washing basin, his tooth, and his broom — 
which were exhibited publicly on festival days, while 
there was a tope close by which also contained relics. 
There was a learne<l monk named Prajfi&kara in this 
monastery, with whom Yuan Chwang studied certain 
Abhidharma treatises and the Vibhosftfifcitra. 
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Leavin*' Balkh, he came to the country of Gaz, with 
more than ten monasteries and 300 monks of the 
Snrvfistividin school, to Bamian, with tens of such 
monaateries and several thousands of monks of the 
LokotinravAdin school, and to Kapisii on the confines 
of India, which, as we have already seen, was an 
important centre of Buddhism, with its monasteries 
numbering more than 1,000, and its monks, chieHy 
Mahilyanists, more than 6,000. 

On his retura journey by a different land-route, 
V’^uan Chwang found centres of Buddhism in the 
following places : Taito-ku-t'a with its capital Qhazni, 
which had hundreds of monasteries and above io,oco 
Mah&yana monks; the country of Kabul under a 
'J'urkisli king who was a zealous Buddhist ; A ndarab 
in Tokliara country which, though Turkish, had a few 
monasteries and monks, including an Asokan tope; 
the country of KltMt ; Badak»ha)it with a few monas- 
teries and under a king who had a ' profound l>clicf in 
Buddhism’; /At mu, similarly under a king of Buddh- 
ist leanings; Wakhan with above ten monasteries, 
one of which had a stone image of the Buddha under 
a gilt-copper canopy set wdth precious stones ; Tash- 
kurglian (in the Pamir valley) where the people were 
‘sincere Buddhists’, the reigning king, 'a patron of 
Buddhism and a scholar of culture one of whose 
anccstoi'S, according to tradition, was subdued by 
Asoka who built a tope in his palace there, whereupon 
he removed to another place where he erected a 
splendid monastery for the i^tra-m aster Kumara- 
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lalxiha, foi-cibly brought to this land from his native 
place of Taxila, who was the founder of the Sautr&n> 
tika school and ranked with A^voghosa in the east, 
Deva in the south, Naggrjuna in the west, the gi'eat 
Buddhist luminaries; Oah, with more than ten iiionas- 
t-erios and 1,000 monks of the Snrvastivailin school; 
ICnakgar, with hundreds of monasteries and monks 
w'ho momorixed the entiio Tripitaka and the Yibhasus 
or Commentaries without Btu4lying much their mean- 
ings, where the writing was also borrowed from 
India ; Che-ku-ka which had a larger number of Mahh- 
y&na texts ‘ than any other country to which Buddhism 
ha<l reached’; and, lastly, Kholen (Sans. Oosthiinn, 
or Kustana), where Yuan Chwang found the Indian 
system of writing, the people as Buddhists, above ico 
monasteries with more than 5,000 monks, chiefly Ma- 
hayanists, and the reigning king also a Buddhist ; also 
varieties of Buddha images, and monasteries associated 
with Vairochana and Ya&ts (' the great arhat in Asoka’s 
time and the minister of Asoka who led a colony to 
Khotun ') [Watters, ii. 302], an<l other traditiona 
Thus we may reasonably state that, on the whole, 
In<lia saw in the age of Harm one of the most glorious 
periods of her history, when internally she was 
efficiently organized for a free and full self-expression 
under a sovereign who was an unbending idealist, 
while, externally, she was thus enabled more ettec- 
tively to impress her thought upon her neighbours 
who turne<l to her as the home of the highest wistlom 
and culture in. those days. 
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According to the Life (p. 156), Harsa ‘ towards 
the end of the Yun^f Hui perio<il i. e. altout A. D. 6^5, 
a date nccepte<l by Takakuau pp. Ivi and 163]. 

Hut Chinese sources place the event in a.d. 648, as 
pointed out by Wattei'S [i. 347 ], since that was the 
date when a usurper was found on the throne of 
Harsa by the Cliinese envoy deputed to his court. 
Besides, accord in;;' to Watters, it was in that year, too, 
that Yuan Chwaii;; submitted the records of his travel 
to Tni 'i'suM^', and ‘Slladitya must have been <lead 
before this work was drawn up in its present form 

Let U3 now conclude with an estimate of Harm's 
character as given in the eloquent words of bis best 
biog*«pher Bana: ‘Through him the earth does, 
indeed, possess a true king! Wonderful is his royalty, 
surpassing the gods! His liberality cannot find range 
enough in suppliants, nor his knowledge in doctrines 
to be learned; his poetical skill finds W'ords fail, as 
Ins valour lacks opportunities to exercise it; his 
energy w'unts scope and his fame sighs for a wider 
horizon; his kin<lly nature seeks in vain more hearts 
to win, his virtues exhaust the powers of number, an<l 
all the fine arts are too narrow a field for his genius.’ 
It is difficult to descrilje more briefly and forcibly the 
different sspects of his supremely versatile genius 
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ttud complex character. He was at once a prince and a 
poet, a warrior and a man of letters, royal and kindly, 
with unbounded wealth given away in unbounded 
liberality, with the dignity of a paramount sovereign 
joined to the humility of a beggar, master of all the 
military as well as the fine arts, of all knowledge and 
virtues. Beginning as a inilitarist under the then pre- 
vailing political circumstjinces of the times which 
forcefl on him a career of vengeance and violence, cam- 
paigns and conquests, he soon returned to his nonnal 
state, his true self, and remained as a confirmed pacificist 
throughout his long reign, the most distinguished 
follower and preacher of the creed of non-violence 
in that violent age of warring kingfloms, so that in 
the spirit of his great predecessor in the same creed, 
viz. Aioka Maurya, he could thus speak of himself 
through the hero of his own creation [King Jimuta- 
jvahana of his Nagananda] . 

‘ He who is ready, of his own motion, unasked, to 
give his life for the good of others, out of sheer com- 
passion for them — how can he even think of the 
enormity of himself killing his fellow human beings 
merely to win an earthly kingdom V We need haixlly 
say that in his actual history 8ub8e([uent to his con- 
quests we find very largely realized this lofty ideal 
laid down for kiuga 
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AMoetica, iM^4a 
Asirgarli seat, 51, 57, 60, 117 n. 
Anoka, 75,85, 147, 176, 186, 187. 
189. 

Aaaam (itt Kiinaru|uij. 
Aaaaaaina, Harm and, 78, 79. 
Advagho^ 136^ 187. 
Anpagiaadaa, Vpani^dat, lai, 

133. 

Avanti, war mlaiatar, aa-3, 95. 
Avantivarmaa of Kaaauij, aisa., 
SafS3»S7i88.8»- 
Ayodhyft, 99, 187. 

Ayurveda, 14. 

Bactria, 160. 

Badakahan, 186. 

Bkdftmi, 36 n. ; cave toiuples at, 
161. 

Balkh (Po-Ho), Buddhhm in, 
185. 

Bkllditya, 39, <3, 66, isa. 
BamiMD, iM. 

btognmlier of Har^, 

9, 10s., ecu. ; court poet, 5, 
9f 93» *37. •5«^ *58 ; Haraa’s 
gift to, iS7n., 156; hiatorieal 
reliabilU^ of, 0011^,^74 ; panc- 
gyrie OB ll*na. *e ; quoted, 
48-7- 53. 8*. 89-^, t4^-^ 157 ; 
wn of, 138; varied cmtipany 
of, 173-4. 

Uaneiji, R. 1)., 37 n.. 4*. 

70U., 7*n., 71-an. 

BkniCaw Bhan^i). 

Banskliora inaeription of Harw, 

10, 85, 96, 104, los, 109, 149, 
158. 

Barabar inaeription, $1, 57. 
Baaak on Oupta history, 67 «. 
Baoirh clay seals, 53 n., 107, 110, 

III. 
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Biitllo dosorjptiuiiH, Ilarna'Hi 
' 54 -' 5 - 

llaglar, 160. 

B«nar<»M, 66, 139, 162* 

Bengal, 41, 43, 167 (jicc Gauda). 
Bereaved, 80. 

Bhadanta Ch ir8. 
Bli&gavHtaa, 133. 

Bhiigwanlul Iiidraji, 31. 
Hhairavilchilryii, 10. 

Btiaiidi, couttin of Huihh, 12, 17, 
ign*, 95, 29, 61, 69 ; iiiiiiiator 
of Bajya, 94, 95; propoaej# 
Harna us king, 19, 941 
BhAnugupia, 59, 60-1 n., 64, 66, 
i05, 178. 

BhAravi, poet, 137, 138. 
Bhuroeh, 30, 40. 

Bhartriliari, scholar, 136, 137. 
BhAsa, Dhilvaka, prince ofpuotH, 
M 9 , 153. 

BhAbkaravurman, king of Kama- 
riipa (Assam), 24, 25 n., 42, 73, 
74, 107, J13, 151 n. (see Ku- 
m&ra). 

BliAttHHuli, on coins, 68, 70 n* 
Bhitari seal inscription, 56 n. 
liliitargAon brick temple, 160. 
Bhoja, Sumatra capital, 180, 181. 
Khukumpa, Vindhyan chief, 26. 
BhiiHana Blnitta, poet, 138. 

Bh litas, 122. 

Bihar, 43, 56, 167, 
lUocIi on Guptas, 52 «. 

Bodhi tree, 18, 71, 73, 151. 
Bodhisattva cult, 160, 163. 
Bodhisattvu Avah»kitehvura, 20, 
140, 163, 176 ; Jimutuvaliana, 
146 n., 149; Maitreya, 163; 
Tara, 140. 

Ihslhisattva-Jatakus, 134, 163, 
Borneo, 182 n, 

Brahmd, god, 76, 142, 143 
Brahmin kings, 40, 41, 56; ob- 
servances, X4in. ; villages, 

107, 109, 145* 

Brahminical socU, 121, 133, J45; 

women ascetics, X76. 
Brahminism preiioniinant in 
Guptatimes, 120; sliglitedby 
fiarsu, 76, 143. 


Brahmins, BrahtnamiH, 47, 75, 76, 
77, rao, 154 ; function of, 171 ; 
gifts and fora to» 82, 88, 91-2, 
X14, 144, 145, 147; 

against Harsa, 78-9, X44 ; sacrx« 
iices by, 141, 142; Yuan on, 
173. 

Brigands, 9S-9. 

Brihudratha, king, 24, 

Buddha, croed of, 160 ; evolu- 
tion of ills image, 162; foot- 
prints, 71, 183 ; images, 76, 
77, 8x, 140, 161-3, 164, X83, 

184, 185, 186, 187 ; relics, 140, 
185 *, trath relics, 40, 83, 145, 

185, 

Buddhas of the Ten Regions, 82, 

Buddhism, Har^ and, 21, 40, 
4^1 44; 73 / MOt 143; M4» 
^45 '7; in declino and revival, 
124, X47, 166 ; in Java and 
southern ishuids, 181-2 ; Sa- 
4 aiika and; 18, 41, 70-1, 73; 
sects of, X24* 

Buddhist art, Images irr, 163; 
hymns of Harsa, 159; kings, 
39, 40, 41, 44, 62, 150-2, 186, 
187 ; mendicants; 26 ; monks, 
76„ 88, 124-8 ; — , annual ^re- 
tioat' of, 145; — , honoured 
byllarsa, i45*-6; monasteries, 
39, 70, 124-5, 126, 128-9, *4^/ 
147 ; — in foreign lands, 182- 
7 ; sculi>tuieH, 161-4 ; teachers, 
128^9, ^3*^2. 

Buddhists, alms to, 81, 88, 147. 

Biidhugiijda, 61 H., 64, 66, 130. 

Buhler, 31. 

Burhnmpur, 57. 

Burn, H., on coins, 57 us-i?' 

Calcutta Museum, 70//. 

Calligraphy, 149, 172. 

Camels, 50, 93, 94. 

Capital, the royal, 90. 

Castes, 171 ; freedom of, 173"4* 

Cavalry, 98. 

Gave temples, 160, i6x, 164. 

Censor of Tirhut, i ii, 

Ceylon, 125, 17811., 179, 181. 

C/McJhndindf 41* 
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Cluunpfi, 167. 

(jhandft goddess, 141. 

Clmndm. dramatist, 137. 

Chandrabh&gi (Chenab) river, 

98. 

Chandragupta Maiirya, 92. 

Cbandragupta II, 52 n., 161, 180. 

Cliandr^pala, scholar, J31. 

Cbandrasiiiiha, student, 13 1. 

CUandravarman, king, 164. 

Charmarikn, a standard vilhigo, 
1x4, 

Che-ka and dependencies, 39. 

Cliekuka, 187. 

Chief Justice, iii, ii4n. 

Chief Privy Councillor, 114 n. 

China, India and, 45, 119-20, 
180-1, 188. 

Chinese pilgrimages to India, 
s 19-20. 

Cliowrie women, 91, 92, 93. 

Christianit}’, Hai'sa and. 145 ii. 

Chronology of Harsa’s time, 
31-2 36n. 

Chudinkas (Jutika.s, Chingkias), 
122. 

Cities of Haisa's India, 165- 8. 

City magistiatep, didmjikdSj 107. 

Cleanliness, 174. 

Cloths and fabrit^F, 170, 172. 

Coins, evidence of, 16 n,, 5i, 57, 
58 n , 66, 68, 70 a , 7 1 n. , 72 -3 ; 
(^upta, 117, 164; of Prnbhft- 
kara and Harsa, 115-13. 

Cold, protection against^ 170 

Collins, Dr. Mark, 16 n. 

Commander-in-Cliief, Sempali, 
97-8, no. 

Co[>per plates, no, 117 n. 

Council of Ministers, 94 5. 

CtHjnty, or provincial ilivi-^ion, 
I'tsatjaj 104, 105 ; divisional 

coniHiissioiier, visayapali, &c , 
106, 115 n.; repreaontative 

council of, 109. 

Couriers, 93, 94. 

Court life, 175, 176. 

Cowell, 137. 

Criminal administration, loo-i. 

Crown lands, 97, 101,150. 

Cunningham. 47. 581; .117. 


Dadda 1, 40; 11,39/ 40. 
Daglidhamunda, iss. 
DimocfiirAgupta of Malva.. 55 , 
63, 6,. 

Damodaijmr ioscriplioDN, 66, 
67-8, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109. 

Dancing, 176. 

Darpa^ta, Haisa's elephant, 49, 
87. 

Dasapurs, 112. 

Dcccan, 24. 

Delhi, iron pillar at, 164. 
Deo-Baraiiark inscription, 51, 
52, 56, 57» 63. 

Deoghar, 68, i6r. 

Destitute, 82, 144. 

Deva, sc!u)lai\ 187 
Deva- temples, 124, 138-9, 140, 
148/1. 

DevaUhatUraka, 105. 

Devugupta of Eastern Malwa, 
j6n., i8, 25, 50, 52, 53 i54, 55. 
56, 62, 63, 65, 71.. 

Dev!, goddess, 160. 

Dharma, Harsa on, 158 9. 
Dhannakirii, logician. 137. 
Dharmagufita, sago, 183, 184. 
Dharmapala of Bengal, 119. 
Dharmupala, scholar, 13*, 136, 
^37- 

Dharmiisahgha, scholar, 185. 
Dliruvasena (l>hruvabhat^) II., 
of Vaiabhi, 30, 33, 48,’ 0 i, 83, 

152. 

Discussion, learning tlirougb, 
130-r, 132. 

District or Circle, 104, 

Ji5a. 

Divakaramitra, Htiudliisi .saint, 
26, ci'p 142, 170; Inuinilage- 
univer'.iiy of, 133 4. 

Dramas of Hajsa, 152 7; oiln^r 
theories of authorship, 153 

157 

Drav<dian‘\ 47. 

Dress, 170-1 ; of Eastern king, 
92. 

Durga, gejdess. 99, \22, 139. 
Durhibha Vardbana, of Kash- 
mir, 39-40 


N 
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Earth -god, 139. 

Eastern India students, 129^ 131, 
137 - 

Eight Great Shrinesr, 139. 

Elephants, 33, ag, 34, 35, 47,49, 
76, 79, 81, 83, 87, 98, 155; 
attendants and officials of, 50, 
no, 114 n. 

Elura (Elidra), 161. 

Engraver, no. 

Ettinghausen, M.,3on. 

Fa-hien, 98, 120, 147, 166, 174, 
181 ; voyage of, 179. 

Fang-chih, 21. 

Far East, India and, 160, 181, 
182. 

Fines as revenue, 112. 

Five Indias^ 29, 3611,, 44, 75. 
80. 

Fleet and date Hanoi’s wars, 
36 n. ; and BalRditya, 59 n. 

Food, the people’s, 174-5. 

Foreign Minister, in -12. 

Foreign Secretary, in. 

Foreign trade, 160, 181. 

Free university eductitioii, 130. 

Free village, privileges o^*, 112- 
^ 3 * 

Furniture. 91, 169. 

Further India, 160, 182/0 

Gainbhira, Brahmin, 93. 

Ganas, gods, 142. 

Gandhiira, if, 38, 39^ n8, 180 ; 
sculptures at, 163. 

On I’iga (Ganges) river, 48, 71, 76, 
80, 81, 165 ; — , goddess. 142, 
160. 

Ganjam inscription, 72 (see 
Kongoda). 

Garuda, god, 142. 

Garhwa, 161* 

Gauda (Karnasuvarna, Bengal;, 
18* 29 n., 4X-fi, 43, ‘ 129, 167-8; 
history, 70-4. ‘ 

Gaudas of the sea-shore, 55, 67, 
68, 70 n. 

Gauri, goifdess, 142, 

Gaya, monastery at, 129, 13 1 ; 
temples at, 139. 


Gay^ seal inscription, 1311. 

Gaz, 186. 

Gods of HaiWs India, 138*40. 

Gold, works in, 76, 172. 

Golder drums, 48. 

Goparftja, 66 ; his widow's salt, 
178. 

Government, benevolent, loi, 
102 ; revenue and expendi- 
tui*e, 101-2 

Govinda, god,’ 50. 

Govi^ana (Rftmpurand Pilibhit), 
167, 

Giahavarman, Prince, 2511., 52, 
62, 63, 65 ; marries Harsa’s 
sister, 13, 58, 63; murdered, 
16, 53- 

Grammar and philojogy, 132, 
134, 135- 

Greater India, Harsa’s, 182-3. 

Guilds, 17X.. 

Gujarat (^Qurjara, Ku-che-lo), 
38, 180 ; emigration from, 
179 ; expansion and kings of] 
40-1 ; refugees in, 180. 

(runHbhadr«a, scholar, 135. 

Gunamali, scholar, 13 1. 

Guptas, chronology and nistory 
of, 52-6, 6o~in. ; imperial,* 
10, 60, 64, 66, 98 ; of Eastern 
Malwa, 12, 59, 60, 63, 64-5, 
68; of Magadha, 25 n., 52, 53/1., 
55-6. 68 ; of Malwii, 50, 51, 52, 

» 54^ 55 t 567 62. 

Gurjara and 16 \ara, engravers, 
96. 

Haidarabad granls, 36 n, 

llaiiisavega, messenger, 24, 25. 

Haraha inscription, I3n., 51, 
52 71 ., 57 '8 n., 70'n. 

Ilaridatta, court poet, 93, 150. 

Ilarisena, officer, iii. 

Harsa : name, 971.; ancestry, 
10, II; birth, 11, 175; early 
years, 12 13, 63; follows 

brother to war, 14, 84 ; at 
father’s death-bed, 14--15 ; 
pleads to go against Hunas, 
17-18; informed of Riijya’s 
murder, 18; succeeds to 
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llirolu?, 19-20; vow of aus- 
terity, 21 ; Joint rnltM’ t»f 
Kaiiauj witli RajyaNi i, 20 >?., 
2 1, 72; war of vengeance 

against Gainja, 22-3, 2% 29- 
30, 71-2; counsels of minis- 
ters, 23-4 ; scheme of con- 
quest, 24, 29; alliance with 
Assam, 24 5, 30, 71 2/i. ; 

meets Bhandi witli spoils of 
Malwa, and annexes Malwa, 
55 t 56; seeks and saves 
Kajyasri, 26 8, 47, 85; doubt 
as to punishment of Sasahka, 
29-30, 37 V., 41-2, 72, 73; 
conquers the Five Indias, 29- 
HI. 43 4> 85 ; fails again..l 
rulakesin II, 32, 85 ; sliaies 
India witli Pulake^in, 35 ; 
thirty year.s of armed peace, 
36 7, 75 ; empire of, 38-43; 
Moksa Parisad at Prayaga, 
39, 79-8a, I 44 “ 5 t * 17 . - 

quisitions Bnddlin tooth from 
Kashmir, 40, 83, 145; Malia- 
yana Buddhism of, 42, 143 : 
imperial titles of, 43 a,; 
honours Yuan Chwang, 44 5. 
75-6, 79, 82-3, 178; rolaijons 
with China, 45, 178, i 79 i 

(*amp luxury and pomp, 16-7, 
85-7 ; army and discipline, 
48-9 ; elephants, horses, and 
camels, 49-50; mad elephant 
53 n. ; chronology, 62, 
^3^ ^5* ^ ; Buddhist assembly 
at Karniuj, 75-9, 143- 4 ; defeals 
}>lotters, 78-9, 144 ; travels 

and knowledge of dominions, 
84-8 ; working day, 88-90 ; 
palace, servants and lioine 
life, 90--3 ; coins and seals, 
115-18; gift to Nalanda, 130, 
145 ; patron of religion, 140 -i, 
143-7; ancestral Brahminism, 
[41-2; charities and public 
works, 147-8; patron of learn- 
ing, ^ 148 50; convorj-ioii to 
Buddhism, 142-3, 176; in- 

tolerance of Ilinayana, 143-4, 
145; builder of topes and 


monasteries, 146 ; poetical and 
literary gifts, 148; dale of 
death, i88 : character — a 
. great peaoe-lovcr, 188 9. 

Ilarsa empire, modern limits of, 
42 - 3 - 

Ilarsa era, 32 u., 36 a., 15 /i. 
Harsa, Gupta princess, 60. 
llaveii and Coomrirswiliiii, i6r. 
Heretics, 75, 77. 80, 82; plot 
against llars.i, 78 9; fcccts of, 
122. 

llTnayana Bmldhisni, art iff, 
164; Harsa and, 143, T45. 
llinayatia Buddhists, 76; chal- 
leng<‘ Mahayana, 86 ; plot 
against Yuan, 78, 143 ; inonaa- 
tories, 124, 126, 127, 182 3, 
184, 185, 187. 

Hoeiiiie, Dr., on Gupta history. 

54, 59, 62, 69. 116-17. 

Hor^i(‘ sacritice, 56, 68. 
lloi ses of Harsa, 49-50, 08, 
Hospices of Haisrt, 147. 
lIQnas, Huns, 13, 38, 54, 59. 66, 
117, 180. 

linages, Brahmini(*ai and Bud- 
dhist, 139-40. 

Imitation Gupta coins, 68. 
Imperial administration, 103- 
14 : Emperor arrd satellite 
kings, 103 \ ; Government 
orticers and departments, 104 
8; non-olfic'al (dement in 
iocal government, 108-9; 
oKhr.s of the king, 109-10; 
Uoyal household and officers 
of law r‘nd order, t 10-12; 
sources of revenue, 112- 13; 
system of land settlement, 
I I3--I4 ; villag(^ as unit of ad- 
ministration, 1 14. 

Impel ial titles, 43, 103. 

India : Asia’s ( entre of wis(h m, 
119-20; * Brahrnana-country’, 
173; divided between Harsa 
and Fulake^in II, 35 ; grddeii 
age of, ill Ilaisa's tune, 187 ; 
land of temi>les and iina 

2 
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worsliip, 1.(0 , moral progroas 
of, I S3. 

InfHan Antiqxtanj^ 30. 

Indian empires, decentralized 
af, 37, 43; extent of, 

37-^. 

India’s s])]'(*re of inHnonoc, t6o. 
India i^riSakra, I'od, 76, 143, T53. 
Indus, laud of tlie, 11, 38, 40. 
Infantry. 98- 

Inseripti^'ns, 7, 9-^0, 103 ; con- 
firm Bftna, 18-19, 54 J 

confirm Harsa’s suzerainty of 
Northern India, 43; confirm 
Yuan Cliwanj^, 33-4 ; re (luptn 
and Mniikhari kings, 51-3 ; re 
Kajya’s conversion to Bud- 
dhism, 142- 3 ; jc taxes, loi-a; 
Sfiniatra.iBi- 2. 

Jnsreurity in Harsaks time, 98- 

ICO. 

Intoxication in warfaro. 35. 
Irripaiion, 171. 
lArma, pori, 13-;. 
isilnavarmnn Mrukliau. 5^,54, 
55- 57^ 5^1 63, b4. ;o. 

I.^vara^ arinan Mankhari, 51, 5?, 

54 > 5^- 

I-tsiny. 14 c , T20; ‘;i\ Buddhism 
in southfiTi iklands, 182; on 
Ilarsa as i^ffna^evr. 148^9 : 
on Vedic and Huddldst studo*s. 
^34“'5» studies ill 8u Jna 

tra. y8i ; voya^o 'T, r8o~ t 

Jad-del ivories, t<ki- t. 

.Tains, 46, i-h, 133, 174. 

Jajhoti 40. 

Jiiia ndhara. 128. '52 
danameja^' a. 22. 

JAtiikas, eiiiii of the, 148-9. 
Jaainpui inscription. 31, 58. 
Java, colonr/.cd i^y India, 170, 
i8i-a. 

Jayabhaia 1, 40. 

Jajadeva, ]>oot, 149, 158. 
dayiidilya, grammarian, 131 5, 
^37 

Jayafcfciia, Mm ter the 
29u.,,42, 73, 150. 

Jetaka SatavUhana. kin", 135. 


Jim 11 tav khan a, king, 146 a., 156, 
189. 

Jina, Buddha, 14a; s<;uli>tures 
of 161, 

Jina, logician, 136. 

Jiiipmitra. scholar, 131. 
Jinaprabha, teacher, 137. 
Jivitagupta I, 67, 68, 70 n. ; II, 
5«. 5a. .58, 59* 

Jrianaclinnjlrji, u-, 131, 137. 


Kahn), 186. 

Kn-cha, i8o, i8i. 

Kaira grants, 40. 

Kojiighira (Kankjol, Bajmahal), 
47. 75. 85. 

KklidiisH, 13B, J49, 158. 

Kalinga, 37 n. 

Kfunanipa (Assam', 73, 74, 94. 
f68 ; Harsa’s alliance M*ith, 
30; — suzerainty evor, 
43»»*? 44* 

Kano das, 121, 133. 

Kanauj. assembly at, 30, 47-8, 
75 -0, 88. M3“*4 ' Buddha relic 
at. 83, 145 ; Buddhist inonas- 
tones at, 147, 165; Deva-tem- 
plea at, 14811., 165 ; Harsa and 
throne ui\ 19, 20, 21 ; kings of, 
16 >7, ; pre mier city of Ilarsa’s 
India, 165-6; Hajyasri and, 
2on., 71 n. ; Sa.sanka and 1977., 
7 * • 

Kaniska, 119. 

Kanyakubja i^Kanauj\ 16, 25, 
44, 75, T29. 139. 

Kapnlikas, 121, 123. 

K A pi las, £33. 

Kapiiavastu, Buddhl.sfc Bethic- 
)u 111, 139, j66. 

Kapis (KRfirstan) .md depeii- 
doncies, 39 ; Buddhist centre, 
r86 ; king of, 37. 43, B53. 

Kapitlhika (SankRiya), 85, 167. 

Kainasuvarna (sre Gaiula). 

Karpatin. 122. 

IviiEhgar, 187, 

Kashmir and dependencies, 39 
40, 83, 85, 08 ; Buddhism in 
39,40,83.128, r;|5, 152 ; king 
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39y ^53*' - Vikic*. 

imidiiya ai'd. 59 
KfistiiA-inuni, 122. 

Katiiaka, 24, 28)1. 

Kairtlieui grant, 9 n. 

K' (‘per (;f the Royal Seal, 1 14 n. 
Keith oa Ilaisa’s dramas, 152, 
T55 ; on Sanskrit poo^.s, 137, 
KesaluTichakas, 133. 

Khosni IF. of prrsi<>, 35. 

Khost, 1 06 . 

Jvhotan 'Jvu.stana), Ijuddai^m 
m, 187. 

Ki«lhorii oil Ifrirs.i iiiM-i iptiofis, 

45 

King, el('ction of, 19, 94. 95. 
King’ll monthjneee, fh/'.i, 109-' 
10; orders, io9“'To : workine- 
day, 88“9 o, 

K i Jigs as gods. 76, 143; in liar- 
sii’s train, 47-8. 76. 77, 74 79. 

80, 8r. 

Kingshi]), not lieredilary, 95/0 
K i-la (? Cuteh), 31 . 

Ivdclien aj)pnif'-n uns'S, 92. 
Kongoda, Kongyodha ((iraiijani). 

36/1., 42, 73, 85 88 
Konow, on Jayadt vn, 158. 

Kcsala 37 n, ; — , Southern, 40. 
Kosaui, seulplureat, 161. 
K<*.sam))i, 167. 

Kotivarsa, risaya, 105, 

Kri.siia, bndherof tiars i. 12 a. ; 
— , god, 121, 142, 176, seulp 
ture.s of, 160, t6i. 

K I'isn Agnpta, 52, 64, 67. 
Ksalriya, kingly ideal, 28 -9. 
Ksatnyas, fuiution of, 171; 
Yuan on, 173. 

Kn ehih, Indian euKure and 
i^nddliist assemhlies in, 183-4. 
Ktunaradasa, poet, 137 
KuniHragupia of Mahva, ra, 50. 
53. 54. 55 - 69- 

Knrnaraguptii III. 52, 63, 64, 68. 
Kumilralalidha of Taxila, 186-7, 
Kunianiraja of \ssain, 47, 48, 76, 

81, 82, 83, 87, or, 143J ioroed 
visit of Yuan to, 48“-9 ; 130- r ; 
zioil lor linddliisin. i.si (sen 
BhtisKaj'.'iVarinan^ 


hi ‘i'itibfu* Bo. 

Kuiiduz, Buddhism in, 185. 
Kuntal.i, oftieer, 18, 96. 

Kuran. 1B6. 

Kurahjaka, courier, 14, 93. 
Kunljans, 1 17, 1 18, 160, 
Kwang-ehow, 179. 

Kwang“fu, t8i. 

Labour, forced {vidika), iia; 

freedom from, 97, 101, 113. 

La P sail, goddess, 71 ro, 73, 142. 
Lai, Mr. PanuA, LC.S,, chrono 
logy oL 65. 

Land grants to public .servants, 
97 * 

Lunl .S('itleaien( and ofTicials, 
1 13 *£4* 

Land tiansfei*. 108, no. 

Latas, Ji, 38, 40, 41, 180. 

Law experts, 133. 134. 
Learning,sui)jects of, 132, 134-6. 
Levi, ^ 3 ., on Nepal. 31, 3K >o ; 

on Siladitya o^' Mb-ia f>o. 62, 
Life, Buddhi*-' ojh for 146. 
Linguislii' ex[vrr(-, 133. 

‘ Lion a Hirifne 345, 169. 

Local governors and stalf, 105- 
8 ; iion offiriai help. 108-9 
Logic, 132, 133. 

Lohitya (Brahniuputni) rivet, 
55 

Lokayatikas. atheists, 121, T31, 

133* 

Luxury, Inipeidal, 91-3. 

M.idhavogupta of Malvva, 12, a6, 
32 a., 47, 50, 52, 5 j, 54. 55, 56, 
62. 63, 6s. 68. 

Madhulian jjIoIo oi Ilarsa, 10, 
ib 53- 96, loi. 103. 104. 

105, 106, 109 142, 158. 
Jl.idhyadesa, iBi. 

Magadha, 63 6 j ; iTioin',N(eiy at. 
740. 

Magtn, 137. 135 H. 

Mahakala, god, 141* 

Mahil Mayun hymn, 14 1. 
Maha-enagopta. 25 52, 54.55. 

60 n , 63, 65. 67. 
MabaseiM^;npiadt'\t. 10, 60. 
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Mahayilna Buddhism, 77. 79. 86. 
124, 132, 1^; Harsa and, 42, 
73» 75, U3; images of, 139- 
40; monasteries of, 39, 124, 
126, 127, 186, 187 ; livatise, 
129 ; Yuan Chwangund, 75“9, 
120, 124, 143. 

Maheiidravikraina, poet king, 
138. 

Maheivarapur, 40. 

Maitra on, murder fd' Rkjya, 

i^n. 

Maitr&yanl Sakha. 26. 

Majumdar, N. G., 58 

M&lava empire, 59, 60, 61. 69, 

158. 

Malaya, 180, 162 n. 

Malay u (^rlbhoja. Sumatra). 
180, 181. 

Malwa, II, 38, 66, 67, 85, 180; 
history, 54- 5, 59-68 ; kings, 

50, 51, 5 ^: 53 - 
Mammata, author, 15711. 
ManMa doctrine, 38. 

Handar Hill inscription, 51, 56. 
Mandasor pillar inscription. 59. 
Handor, Kriana sculptures at, 

161. 

Manitura (Oudh), 46, 86, 68, 89. 
Manu, revenue standard of, 10 1 . 
Marriage, caste and, 173 ; early. 

177* 

Maskarins, 133. 

MktaiigH Div&kara, 138. 
Mathura, Buddhist images at. 

140 ; fame of, 166. 

Matipur, 41, 128, 167. 
M&irichota, hymns of, 136. 
Maukharl «ra, 58. 

Maukharis of Kanauj, 13 n., i6n. 

51, 60, 6r, 62, 68 ; chronology 
5 ^) 58 n. ; coins and seals 

of, 57n., iix 

MayOra (Hardwar), city, 167, 
Mayhra, poet, 138, 158. 

Medical aid, free, 147. 

Hedioine, 132, 135. 

Mekhfilaka, courier, 89, 93. 
Menagerie, "jpalace, 90-1* 
Meiallurgiats, 133, 174. 
Metaphysics; 135. 


Mid-India, 121, 130. 

Migrations. 179-80. 

Mihirakula, Huna king. 59 w., 
66,116. 

Military service, 97 ; titles, 
1 lor-i I. 

Ming-ljicn, Buddhist monk, 77. 
Ministers of State, 94-5, 

Mithlla (Darbhanga), 29?/., 44. 
Mo»ha-la-cha t^Maliariistni), 32, 
44 * 

Moksa Pari sad at Prayfiga, 39, 
79-82. 

Moksagiipta of Kucliili, 184. 
Mo-la-po, Western Malava, 31, 
62. 

Money, 172. 

Monghyr, 41, 129. 

Mongolia, students from, 129. 
Miidras, 162. 

Mukharas of Thanesar, 13. 
Multan, Sun temple at, 139. 
Music, instruction in, 176. 


Nagarjuna, logician, 135, 187, 

NagarjunI Hill inscription, 51. 
57 * 

Nalanda, 42, 57 n., 74 n., 94, 1 18, 
129, 166; — University-Mon- 
astery, 76, 86, 129-32, 145, 
169?!., Kiimara and, 151 ; 
sculptures at, 163. 

Ndgdnandaj Buddhist drama of 
Harsa, 142, 152; non-violence 
and self-sacrifice in, 146 n., 
156; performed, 149, 15311.; 
self-expression in, 155-7, 189. 

Naravardhana, lo. 

Narbada, Narmada {see Reva). 

National Guurd, 97. 

Nau^n grant, 9n., 117. 

Naviskri plates of ^ryasraya, 34. 

Nepal, 30. 31 ; inscriptions, 
31-2)0, 45 n. 

Nicobar islands, 180. 

Nilalohita, god, 14I. 

Nirghata, chiefs nephew, 26. 

Nirgranthas, 76, 80, 122. 

Nykya, 132, 

Nyftyas, lai. 
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Offervces and punishments, too; 
— subject to fines, 112. 

Officers of State, 96 ; payment 
of, 97 ; relative rank of, 104, 
106. 

Oral transmission, 134. 

Ordeal, trial by, 100. 

Orissa, 39)1., 42, 43, 44, 73, 86, 
88, 150 ; Mah&yarm mission 
to, 145. 

Ornaments and jewellery, 82, 
170-1, 172. 

Orphans, 80, 82, 144, 

Osh, 187. 

Pageantry at Buddhist confer- 
ence, 48, 75-7 ; at Moksn 
assembly, 81. 

Painting, 177* 

Palace and its staff, 90-1, 93, 
no; birth festivities at, 175 ; 
decorators at, 17 1 ; family 
worship in, 14 1-2. 

Paftcharfttrikas, 133. 

Pandits, 93. 

Pandurin, 122. 

Panini, grammar of, 132, 134. 

Punjab, 43, 93, 98, 1 18, 139. 

Parasarya mendicants, 46-7, 12 t, 
* 74 . 

ParasU'Bama, 22. 

Pariyatra, doorkeeper, 87, 89. 

Pariyatra (Aravallis, Bairat), 24, 
3 * w., 40. 

Parvatl, goddess, 161. 

Pd^upatas, 46, 127, 195. 

Pa^liputra, 70, 165. 

Patafijali, scholar, 136, 

Pathari, sculpture at, 160. 

Paturabhiksus, 133. 

Persia, 24, 35. 

Physicians, 93, 147. 

Pi-lo-shan*na, 167. 

Plndapatin, 122. 

Pirates, 99. 

Poetry of Hari^, 158-9. 

Poets and poetry, 137-8, 158. 

Policemen, dandopd !ka^ 100, in, 
iiSn. 

Po-lu-ka (Baluka), 184. 

Pomp of royal camp, 46-7, 86-8, 


Poor, 80, 82, 144 ; houses of, 168 

Prabliiikaravardhana of Thane 
sar, lo, 63, 65, 69 ; conquest; 
of, n, 38, 180 ; father of Har- 
sa, Ilf 61 ; Hunas expedition, 
13-14, 6t ; last illness and 
advice to Harsa, *4-i5i 69,9*1 
93; religion, 141, 14a; sup- 
posed coins, 141. 14*2. 

Prahhamitrn, scljolar, 131. 

Prajiiagupta, Hinayana Bud- 
dhist teacher, 86. 

Prajnakara, monk, 185. 

Prajnarasmi, preacher, 145. 

PraySga (Allahabad), Hiirsa’s 
charitable a8seml)ly at, 30, 
36 n., 48, 80-2, 144* 166. 

Priyadar.<ikd, drama by Harsa, 
26n., 28n., 149. 152; Ameri- 
can edition, 159; Bralmian- 
ism in, 142, 153, 154 ; sad in. 
178; self-revelation of, 154, 
*55 1 womens ac(*omi>lish- 
meuts in, 176-7. 

Province, bhifkfi, 104, 105, n5n. ; 
governor of, 105- 6, 112; offi- 
cials of, 106. 

Pulake^in IJ. of Maharastra, 30; 
chronology of, 36 ; repulses 

Harsa, 32-4 ; subdues Qur* 
jaras, 30 n., 414 success ex- 
plained, 35. 

Pundravardliana Bengal, 

&c.), 66, 68, 105. 

Punyavardliana (Rangpur), 129, 
167. 

PurAnas, experts in, 133. 

Purdah, not observed by higher 
clashes, 176, 177. 

Purohita, 93, 114 a. 

Puspabhuti, lo. 

Puspamitra, generah 24. 

Queon^s attendants, 93 

RAhulamitra, author, i38« 

R&ja4ekhara, author, 157 n. 

RdJatajaihgini, 40, 59, 60. 

RAjmahal (KajaAgaliih4]ii 
88 , {Bee aUo Kajughtra)- 

Rajputana, 43. 
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Rnjputs, eiU'ly, 117. 118. 

RfijyaM’I; sister of HaiKa, la, 13, 
61, 69, 82 \ accomplishments, 
176; becomes wife of Graha- 
varman, 13, 58, 63, 171 ; cap- 
tured and widowed by Silft* 
ditya, 16 ; escapes to the forest, 
25, 7in., 153 ; found and saved 
by Harsa, 26-8, 177 ; intellec- 
tuality of, 149, 176; joint 

ruler of Kiuiauj, 20 n., 21, 72 ; 
purdah not observed by, 177. 

Rajyavardhana I, 10, ii. 

Rjijyavardhana, elder brother 
of Harsa, 12, 62, 65, 118, 143 ; 
chronology of 69 ; expedition 
against HQnas, 13-14. 38, 61 ; 
offers throne to Harsa, 15 ; 
rescue expedition against Mal- 
wa, 16-18, 25, 38, 47, 50, 53, 62, 
63; treacherously murdered, 
18-19. 23, 7r. 95, 158 

Rasayana, physician, 14. 

R.itnasimha, teacher, 137. 

Ratndvan, drama by Harsa, 28 n.. 
87 rt., 149. 159, 158 ; Brahmin 
ism in, 142, 153. 154; painting 
mentioned, 177; self- revela- 
tion of, 153, 154, 155 ; spring 
festival described in, 1/5: 
voyage and shipwreck, 178 n. 

Ravikirti on Harsa and Pula- 
kesin II, 33-4, 138. 

Reading. Brahmin first book of. 
^ 34 - 

Ri cords Ofhce and offiraals, 96. 

• 102. 107-8. 

Religious art : Bodhisattva, 163 : 
Brahmin. i6o-i ; Buddhist, 
161-4 ; nniixed, 163 

Religious toleramte, 144, f6o. 

Renaissance, Gupta. 159-60. 

ROvil (Narmada, Narbada), rivei, 
34, 43, 66, 85, 88. 

Ritualists, 133, 13^ 

Roman trade, 160. 

Royal gifts, 80- 1, 81-2, 171-2; 
harem, 176; household, 93, 
no; poets, 157-8. 

Royal Prosperity, goddess of, 20. 

Rudra, god, 141. 


S&garaniath preacner. 145. 
Suliasi R&i, 4t. 

I^ivaism, 141, 160 

&iivas, 10, 121, 133, 139, 141, 

8aka, 24. 

Bakas, 179-80. 

^kala, 98. 

^kraditya, king, 130. 

^ktism, anti-Buddhist, 71 n.. 

73, 122, 160 
^}&tura, 139. 

Sam&chlira of Gauda, 70 
Samarkand, 184. 

Sdmantas (feudatories) of Harsa. 
47-8, 104. 

Samata^ (Faridpur). 167. 
Sammatiya Buddhism, 125, 127. 
149. 

Samudraguptii. 37. 9510. 104. 

106. in. 164. 

Sainvadaka, officer, 16, 

Sa chi, 164. 

Sankheda Charter, 41. 

Buhkhya, 132. 

Bahkhyas, 122. 

Sanskrit, 120-1, 181 ; literalure 
o'", in Harsa's time, 136-8. 
Sarabhaketu,fore.stchi«f.26. 153 
Sarasvati, goddess. 142 ; river, 
24, 178. 

Sark;ir, B. K., on Mandala, 38 w, 
Sarnath inscription, 66; sculp- 
tures. 161-2, 163. 
vSarhgiidhara. author, 158. 
Sarvavarman the l^laukhari, 51* 
, 52, 56-^. 63, 64. 

Sasahka. king of Gauda. 18, 19. 
29, 36-7 41 , 42, 62, 63, 70-3. 

95. 151* 

Sassaniaus. 180. 

Biistras, 136. 

Sail of Queen Yasovatl, 177-8 ; 

other examples, 178. 

Schools for painting and music. 
177. 

‘ Schools of Discus.sion 130. 
Sea voyages, routes and trade, 
178-81. 
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Senla^ 6Ti«le0ce of, lo, 13 n,, 51, 
5am, 56W.. 57»»-,7a, 74^1.. 107. 
iTO, cii, ii7n., 118; Guptsi, 
164. 

Shahpiir inscript ioii« 39 51 ,56. 

Shampooing atiendantH, 99. 
Ships and boats, 47, 48, 50, 76, 
81, 87. 

Sick nurses, 9a. 

Sll&bhadrs, Chancellor, 86, 131, 

, i 32 | 137, 14 T- 

Slladitya of MaJava, uncle of 
Harsa, 16, 59-60, 6r,62, 

, 64, 67, 69, 1 16. 

Sll&ditya 1 , of Valahhl, 3in, 
SiihhsD&da, oommander - in- 
chief, 90 n., 22, 96. 

Siiiih&pura (Ket&js), 99. 
Siihhai*asmi, preai*her, 131, 145. 
Sindh, 30, 180 ; kings of, 41 
Siva, Wvam, Rudin, etc., god, 
io> 71, 79, 8r, 122, 138, I39» 
141, 14a, t6o; bull <.f, 79, loa,. 
, 144 ; ^calptures of, 160, 161. 
Sivasvamin, court poet, 155 
Sl yuki, 48n., 76»., 77 78. 

Six Oblation Sneriftee, 141, 
Skandngiipta, elephant comniaii- 
dant. 23, 96, 104 ; advises 
Hai sa. 23-4. 

Smith, V. A., and date of Har- 
m’s war’<‘, 36^0; and Hursu s 
conquest of Nepal, 3a n. ; on 
eitftent of Heim's empire, 
43 H. ;'on sources of HnrM'ii 
liist(Ty, 5, 

Soddhala on Ilarsn, 157-8. 
Soldioi'}*. 97. 

Sonpat copper seal. 10. 11. 51, 
118. 142. 

Specialist studies, 135-6. 

Spies, 94. 

Spring festival, 175. 

Sranianas, 75, 80, 144. 

^rftvastl, 46 ; ruins of, 166. 

Sri Har«i of Kashmir, 153/# 
Srughna monasteries, 128. 
Sthanvisvara. ii, 90, 166-7 » 

Brahminical religion of. 141. 
'^♦hiraniati, scholar, 131. 


Suhandliu. roinanci5;t. 137-8. 
SulKiivision. khand<tl&, 115 k. 
Sudras. function of, 171- 
Suda-ch,i (trSuratha (Surat), 3?. 
Sulikas. 54. 

Sun god, 81, 138, 142, 144. 
SuiHJiinteiidentsofbai racks. 1 m. 
SuM na, physician, 14. 
Su!>thitAvarinan Maukhari 25 >f., 
5a. 55. 63. 65. 

Sutras, 136, 140- 
Suvarnagotra, ruled by women, 
4'* 

Svaiiistra (Panjab). 29 , 44. 
I^vetapatas, 133. . 

Symbolism in Buddliist art, 162. 

Tai-Tsiing, emperor, 88, i38. 
Tamralipli, 137, 167, 180, 181, 
Tantrika woi‘ship, »o. 141, 
Tashkend, 184. 

Taslikurghan, 186. 
Tathilgatagupta, king. 130; 
tearlier. 129 

Taxation, 101, 102, 1 12-13. 
Tax-collectors, 100, 107. 

Taxila, 99, 187. 

Technicalities, old, ii5'<. 
Temples of Gupta Braliminical 
art, 160- 1, 179. 

Temiiz, Buddhism iji, 1B5. 
Territorial divisions, 104-5. 
Text-book>, 134, 135-6. 

Tli&msar and Kanauj. 13^., 
20 n., 71. 

Theatres, music-halls and pic-^ 
turo giillerie.s, 175. 

Thomas. Dr. h\ W., 55 a., 159. 
Three Refuges, 134. 

Thrones, 89-90, 1^. 

Tibet. 31. 

Tirthikas, 139. 

Tokhara, 184, 186. 

Topes, 140, 146, 185, 186. 
Toraniana, Huna king, 66. 
Town, the ma^’s headquarters, 
105, 106-7. 

Town-planning, 169-70. 
Transliteration, 7. 

Travelling palace, 76. 86-7, 90. 
Treason. 100 
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TripUaka^ 136. 

Truth, foUawersof, 123, 133. 
Tsao-ku 4 'a, 186. 

Turk», 180. 

Turuksas, 24. 

Udaygiri hills, 160. 

Udito, or Udhita, of Jalaiidlinra, 

44, 83. 

Ujjain. UjjuyiiiT, 40, 56. 158. 
Unclean occupations, 169-70. 
United Provinces, 43. 
University life at NAlanda. 129- 
3^. 

Vaidya on Harsa and Kanaiij, 
20 n. 

Vairoeliann, 187. 

Vaiilli, 107, log. 166. 

Vaisesikas, 122. 

Vaisnavism, 160. 

Vaiiravana, 185, 

Vai^yas, hinction of, 171. 
Vaitkna fires, 141. 

Vajra, king, 130. 

Valabhl, 30, 31 n., 3611., 40. 62, 
81, 85, 88, 104, 152, 166. 
VAmana, author, 137. 

Vflrilnasi, 167. 

Vardhankkoti, 85. 

Yardhanas of Thftnesar, 10^ 51, 
60, 6r. 

Varnk^rama-dharma, 142. 
Varnins, 133, 

V&sava, god, 154. 

Vassals of Harsa, 46-8 
Vasubandhu, 134. 

V&yuvikkra, poet, 137. 

Vedas, Vedic studies, 132, 134 ; 

Vedic wor hip, 14 1. 
Venlbhkrftta, poet, 137. 
Vibh&s&i&stra, 185 
Vidyfti, the Five, 135. 

Village, ^dma, 104, 105, iisn. ; 
headman of, gr^SmtAros, 107, 
108 ; notary, 102, 107 ; offi- 
cials, 107; revenue and dues 
to the king, 101-9. 

Villagers censure the king, 99. 
Vimal&kfa, student, 184. 


Vinaya, 136, 140, 184 ; — obser- 
vauces, 129, 183. 

Vindhya hills and forests, 95, 

36. 33. 3^. 47, 85, 153. 

Virinchas, 176, 

Virupaksa, god, 141. 

Visnu, god, 138, 160, 161. 

Visoka, 167. 

Vogel on Gupta sculpture:-, 162. 

Vykghraketii, chiefs son, a6, 
i53* 

Wakhan, 186. 

Wangdiiuen-tse, 31,45* 73 » 

War Office Treasurer, iii. 

Watters on chronology, 36 n., 
188 ; on Harsa's Buddhism, 
21. 

Weapons, 98. 

White Huns, 180. 

Whitewashing, 168. 

Widows and marriage, 177. 

Women ascetics, 176; atten 
dants, 92, 93 ; oducation and 
status of, 176-7 ; watcliers, 

III. 

Writing, 149, 172, 183, 187, 

Yamuna, goddess, 160; river. 48, 

66, 80, 8i. 

Yasas, minister of Asoka, 187. 

Yasodharmnn Vikram&ditya of 
Mklava, 10, 12 n, 39, 60, 6i, 
64, 66-7, 69, 116. 

Yasovatl, Queen, 10, 6r, 69, 91, 
93 ; mother of Harsa, ii, 90 ; 
sail of, 177-8. 

Yenki, Indian culture in, 182-3. 

Yoga ^astra, 131, 132, 136. 

Yuaii Chwang, an honoured 
guest, 39- 44-5. 75-6. 82-3, 
99, 178 ; at Karnasuvarna, 42 ; 
attends Moksa at Pr&yaga, 
80-2 ; authority on Harsa, 6, 
9, 18 ; challenges opponents, 
77 ; confirms and supple- 
ments Bkna, 17 n., 19; con- 
spiracy agaiust, 78, 143-4 ; 
declines gifts, 79, 82, 170; 
experiences with robbers and 
pirates, 9B-9, forced visit to 
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KainAn of Assam, 48-9, 150- 
I ; Kashmir. 39-40, 128 ; land 
travels and studios .*iL monas- 
teries, 128-9, 182-7 ; Maha- 
ykna Sastra of, expounded 
at Kanaiij, 75-9, 113, 149; 
Malwa, 56: mis'iion to India. 


ng ; Iskfaodn sludies, 129-32 • 
Ori.isa misMoii, 143; quoted. 
32. 33: 35. 3^ 3B, 4r. 44. 8B. 
95. 97, 100, lao, 121, 122, 123. 
124. 165, 166, 167^ 170, 172, 
m , 174. 177- 









